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@ Milne’s Progressive Arithmetics do not rely on the “informational” value of their problems 
for claim to special merit. 

q They devote every page to arithmetic ; other subjects are not taught principally, and arith- 
metic only incidentally. 


@ They do not devote valuable time to foolish fads and hobbies, nor do they aim to give a maxi- 
mum amount of heterogeneous information in a minimum amount of space. 


@ They do not half teach each topic and then postpone its applications. 

@ They drive home facts and principles immediately by plenty of practice. | 

q It is quite impossible in this series to find problems in the First Book which are 50 per cent. 
more difficult than problems in the Third Book — a fault not uncommon in other text- 
books on arithmetic. 





@ The. problems are not numerical puzzles, nor are they based on unreal conditions. 

@ They are made up from actual studies of the industries and occupations of men, women, and 
children. 

@ Bewildering statistics, very large numbers, and problems of undue difficulty are cmitted. 

@ In these books butter is not sold by the ounce, nor the weight of a coat subtracted from that 
of a boy, and 33} men or 62% books is never the correct answer to a problem. 

@ They do not go to a foolish extreme with regard to everyday problems and their application, 
but give the business applications in use at the present time in business houses. 


@ They represent not a Revolution in methods, but a natural Evolution. 





| AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


PEACE AND THE FLERT. 


The results of the visit of the 
American battleship fleet to Japan go 
far to confute the critics of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who accused him of 
bellicose purposes when he ordered 
the fleet upon its great cruise around 
the world. Nothing that mere diplo- 
macy could have done would have 
done so much to cement the ties of 
friendship between the two nations 
as has been accomplished by the per- 
sonal contact of Americans and Ja)- 
nnese through this week of hospita!- 
ity. The* cordial sincerity of the 
Japanese welcome was met in a 
similar spirit by the officers and men 
of the fleet, and both parties to the 
oceasion will like each other better 
and respect each other more for these 
festivities. 


A SPLENDID RECORD. 

The great fleet finally steamed 
away from Japan with every man on 
board who belonged there. There 
was not a single desertion and not a 
single case of disorder in the streets. 
This record, in view of the fact that 
the thousands of men in the crews 
were given generous shore leave, ard 
were entertained with a hospitality 
which knew no bounds,—the Ameri- 
can uniform being the only pass thut 
was needed on the railways and for 
admission to everything that was go- 
ing on, speaks volumes for the disci- 
pline of the fleet and the temper of 
the men. A very slight “regrettablo 
incident” might have caused great 
mischief, but the conduct of the men 
was beyond reproach. 


NIGHT-RIDING IN THE SOUTH. 

The growth of that peculiar form 
of lawlessness in the South known as 
‘night-riding” is arousing consider- 
able alarm. Bands of masked and 
mounted men, in different states, 
have undertaken to terrorize those 
who differ from them by arson, pil- 
lage, and murder. In Kentucky, 
they have burned the crops of cbnox- 
ious tobacco-growers. In Mississippi 
and Georgia, they have burned negro 
churches and schoolhouses. In Ten- 
nessee they have undertaken to en- 
force “squatters’ rights” against 
landowners. In the course of this 
program they lately kidnapped and 
killed a prominent lawyer who repre- 
sented the other side. Now the gov- 
ernor of the state has personally 
taken charge of the work of hunting 
them down; twenty thousand dollars 
reward has been offered for their 
conviction; and thirty or forty of 
them have already been jailed. 


THE CANADIAN ELECTIONS. 


The Canadian elections anticipited 
ourown by just eight days. The 
campaign was rather what, on this 
side of the border, we call a ‘‘mud- 
slinging’ contest. The Liberal gov- 
ernment was charged by the Conser- 
vative opposition with all sorts of 
scandals and corruption; and it was 
generally expected that Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, if he was retained in power, 
would have behind him in the House 
of Commons a greatly diminished 
majority. But these expectations 
were disappointed. Sir Wilfrid, after 
twelve years of control, “sits tight” 
with a support practically the same 


as in the preceding parliament. A 

few losses here and there were oft- 

set by gains in other quarters. 

A BRIGHTER OUTLOOK IN THE 
3ALKANS. 


Austria has descended from her 
high horse. She had been insisting 


all along that she would have noth- 
ing to do with a European conference 
unless the annexation of Bosnia and 


Herzegovina was accepted before- 
hand as an established fact, and 


eliminated wholly from discussion. 
Now, however, she announces that, 
while she does not recognize the right 
of the powers to question what she 
has done, she will not insist that the 
matter must be eliminated from the 
program of the conference. This isa 
more fitting attitude: for the mosi 
serious question is not whether there 
two provinces should be completely 
under Austrian control, as they hive 
been practically for thirty years, but 
whether a solemn international agree 
ment is entitled to be respected. 


BULGARIA LESS BELLICOSE. 

Simultaneously with this change of 
attitude on the part of Austria, and 
partly probably because of it, Bul- 
garia has materially modified her po 
sition. She had been refusing 
steadily to give any consideration to 
the Turkish claim for pecuniary com- 
pensation as regards the Roumelian 
tribute; but, under pretty severe 
pressure from the powers, and with 
the knowledge that a warlike policy 
would completely isolate her from 
sympathy or aid, she has declared 
her willingness to consider the ques- 
tion of compensation. and she has 
discharged the reserves whom _ she 
had called to the colors. Also, she is 
sending a plenipotentiary to Constan 
tinople to discuss a treaty with Tur- 
key. 

TRUCULENT CASTRO. 

November 1 was the date fixed by 
the Dutch government for the revo- 
eation by Venezuela of the obnoxious 
decree of May 14, forbidding the 
transshipment at Curacao of goods 
for Venezuelan ports. The demand 
was courteously made, but was prac- 
tically an ultimatum. Castro, after 
long delay, has flatly refused, addiag 
insult to injury by expressing sur 
prise that Holland should have made 
it. And as if this incident were not 
enough, the Venezuelan government, 
without any provocation that is intel- 
ligible, has invoked trouble with Eng 
land by the seizure of a British ship 
and the imprisonment of its passen 
gers and crew. Castro is reported to 
be in extreme ill health. Of what 
violent vagaries might he not be capa- 
ble if he were quite well? 
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Teaching in tke Open Field. 


The minister of public instruction 
on the suggestion of Professor 
Emidio Agostinoni has just adopted 
a novel method to combat illiteracy 
in the Abruzzi, where over sixty- 
eight per cent. of the inhabitants do 
not know either how to read or 
write. Elementary instruction § in 
general has been sadly neglected in 
Italy and it is only lately that some 
effort has been made to wage war 
against the plague of illiteracy 
which is responsible for so many 





evils, says the Chicago News. Still, 
the -institution of regular scheels -in 
towns and villages proves entirely 
insufficient in provinces like that of 
the Abruzzi, where the majority of 
the inhabitants are shepherds who 
spend the greater part of the year 
living in huts on the mountains, tend- 
ing their flocks far from the towns 
and villages. Owing to this fact the 
schools are not well attended and as 
a result illiteracy has not decreased. 

Professor Agostinoni proposed to 
the minister of public instruction the 
institution of what he calls “ambu- 
lant teachers.” In other words, he 
suggested that the teachers instead of 
holding their classes in the schools, 
expecting the boys to. go there, 
should go themselves to the moun- 
tains among the shepherds and there 
teach them in the open air within 
sight of their grazing flecks. Fifteen 
teachers have accordingly been pro- 
vided with horses, and every morning 
they ride up, beating the country for 
scholars. Where they find them 
they stop and improvise a class. 'This 
plan is working well, so well, in facet, 
that not only the boys attend the 
open-air classes, but even men, and it 
often happens that a father and his 
two or three sons are seen sitting 
side by side inthe same class. The 
fifteen pioneers of education have 
their hands full, and it is to be hoped 
that their number will soon be in- 
creased. 

The shepherds of the Abruzzi are 
keen on learning and the teachers re- 
port that they are among the 
and quickest scholars they ever had. 
The signs of civilization are already 
to be seen among the shepherds, who 
now spend their spare time in study- 
ing their lessons or in writing exer 
cises on the blackboard, which is 
usually placed next to the sheep pens, 
and the time is not far off when 
every Abruzzi shepherd will be*seen 
reading a book while tending his 
flock. 
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The Success of Touch Typewrit- 
ing. 

At the International typewriting 
contest, Madison Square garden, 
New York, October 20-22, Miss Rose 
L. Fritz again demonstrated her su- 
premacy over all competitors by win- 
ning the silver trophy, value $1,000, 
and Leslie H. Coombs won the gold 
medal and title of champion type- 
writing amateur. Both these con- 
testants acquired their knowledge of 
touch typewriting from Charles bk. 
Smith’s “Practical Course in Touch 
Typewriting,’ published by Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, 31 Union square. 
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A. H. Munsell of the Massachuseits 
Normal Art school will deliver a lec- 
ture on “A Measured Training of the 
Color Sense” at Huntington hall, In- 
stitute of Technology, Saturday, No- 
vember 14, at 10.30 a. m., before 
the school superintendents and _  su- 
pervisors of drawing of New Eng- 
land. 
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O’er life’s long and winding pathway, 
Looking backward, I confess 
I have not at looking forward 
Been a genuine success. 
—Nixon Waterman, in 
Wanted.” 


“Boy 
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Eric Pape School of Art Maiden 
ELEVENTH ‘SEASON Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 
Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE Educationally the Strongest Business 





Painter and Illustrator School in New England. 
Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and W ATER-COLOR, Trains young men and women to be thorough 


Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
TION and DECORATIVE trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


DESIGN A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
No Examinations for Admission equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 
Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. > 
Scholarships and Medals. Fall term opened September 1, 1908. 
Scholarships and Medals. Write, call or telephone for further information. 
Illustrated catalogue free on application. 


Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. 97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. MALDEN, MASS. 


























When you see.... 


~<a “ESTERBROOK” 


On a pen you know it is all that is necessary to say about it. As we make over one hundred and fifty styles, we are cer- 
tain to suit all the different tastes and requirements of writers for school, correspondence and business purposes. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.: 26 Joha Street. NEW YORK 


Works : CAMDEN, N.J. 








BOYVILLE, By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - - TOLEDU, OHIO 











NOTHING IS TOO GOOD FOR A CHILD 


While it is always well to think of the Old Folks at Home, don’t 
forget the Little Ones at Schoo]. See that they are provided with the 
best that this world affords, or, in other words, with 

“i DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
It is money well invested to supply your pupils with the best. If you 
want to be introduced, let us know and we will make you acquainted. 
Don’t stand on ceremony. If you want to be made particularly happy, 
send 16c. in stamps for samples that will surprise you. 
> 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey city, N. J. 
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THREE NOTABLE OPINIONS OF 


- FRYE’S GEOGRAPHIES 


“The best geographies used in the Ameri- 
can schools or in any other schools. 
Charles W. Eliot, President of Harvard University. 





“I have seen no treatise so attractive and 
so well fitted to interest and instruct stu- 


dents of all ages.” 
James Geike, F. R. S., University of Edinburgh, Scotland. 


“My judgment places Frye’s seriesfar ahead 
” 

of the others for general] class-room use. 

L. H. Jones, President of the Michigan State Normal School: 





THREE GOOD REASONS FOR USING 
THE SMITH ARITHMETICS 


First—The pupil is allured by the Ease and 
Interest of the instruction. 





Second—The material and arrangement are 
pedagogically sound ;—the Best of the 
old and the Best of the new. 


Third—The enthusiasm they have evoked 
proves that they have Stood The Test. 





GINN & CO., = = «= Publishers 
29 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 














2,000 DRILL SENTENCES 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 
BY JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis and the 
illustration of grammatical principles. 


PAPER, 


‘NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A BEACON ST. - .BOSTON 


PRICE, 25 CENTS 








Art Education for High Schools 


Treating Pictorial Decorative and Constructive 
Art, Historic Ornament, and Art History. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in Color and in Black and White. 

Price per copy, $1.25. 


Greck Myths and Their Art 


A Supplementary Reader prepared for use in the 
4, 5, 6 Grades of School. 
Price per copy, 60 cents. 





The Prang Educational Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago 











Work That Is Play 


For advanced First and Second Grades. By MARY GARD- 
NER, Duluth (Minn.) Public Schools. 

A dramatic reader based on Aisop’s Fables. It is in re- 
sponse to the child’s expressive demand, ‘‘Let’s play!” ‘‘Let’s 
make believe!’’ ‘*Let’s pretend !”’ 

Each simply told story is followed by a dramatization 
equally simple, and yet it offers the little reader something 
in return for that of which we deprive him in school hours. 

Each story given has been tested by the author with her 
own pupils. The many illustrations are simple in style and 
such as appeal to little boys and girls, to whom the book really 
belongs. Cloth. 160 pp. Price, 30 cents. 


OTHER NEW WORKS AND MATERIAL 


Child Life Sewing Cards 


In the sewing and coloring of these cards the little 
American child will learn much of the costumes and manner 
of living of his cousins the world over. The subjects are: 
Little Folk of Holland, France, Germany, Spain, Mexico, 
China, Japan, Italy, the Eskimo, American Indian, etc. 
Twelve cards. Size, 5x6% inches. Price per set, 12 cents. 

Other sewing cards are MOTHER GOOSE SET, BUNNY 
AND BEAR SET. Each 12 cents per set, 


LightandS hade Drawing Studies 


Sets 1 and 2, each 20 cards of outlines to be reproduced in 
colors with crayola. Very popular. 
Price, each, 15 cents; both, 25 cents. 


For Christmas 


All kinds of Entertainment Books, Plays, Calendars Art 
Designs for Illumination, Christmas Cards, Post Cards, , Pic- 
tures, etc. 


Send for our Manual Training Catalogue, also 
Teachers’ Catalogue. 


A. Flanagan Company 


CHICAGO 





























RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates the time 
when your subscription expires. 

Discontinuances.— Subscriptions are not discontinued at their expiration. 
Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, otherwise 
he 1s responsible for payment as long as the paper is sent. Donot depend upoa 
your Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 

Change of A ddress.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in their 
address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise they are respon- 
sible for the paper if sent to a former address, until ordered stopped, or address 
changed. 

How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, made payabie to the Publishers. 

Receipts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following the 
subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change fail to appear on the 
label of the second issue after the daté of remittance, subscribers should notify 
us at once. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON, 








WHY 
NOT 


BUY 
The Neatfit ? 


Send for samples—then you can see for yourself 
the reasons why school men like them. 


THE NATIONAL BOOK COVER CO., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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THE MERIT SYSTEM. 


[ Editorial. ] 


What is the present movement for a merit sys- 
tem in promoting and in paying teachers? 

Is it for the good of the schools? 

Is it for the good of the teachers? 

Is it progressive in the all-round sense? 

Is it to be permanent? 

If this movement is a fad or fake then its end is 
in sight. If it is merely a trick to get rid of some 
old and unfit teachers who slipped in under politi- 
cal regimes, or, possibly, under the other political 
machine, then it is a phase of hypocrisy undeserv- 
ing of reputable standing. If it is a seductive 
scheme to magnify and glorify a reformer’s ambi- 
tions for publicity where he can most easily gratify 
his pride then it is little more than a public nuis- 
ance. 

Unfortunately it is often one or all of these, and 
one is tempted to condemn the whole movement 
as unworthy the support of honest and public 
spirited reformers. It has all the weaknesses of 
the early civil service reform efforts. It took a 
deal of courage for any of us to maintain self-re- 
spect in the first hypocritical flush of that reform, 
and it is scarcely less difficult to respect ourselves 
when we speak the words: “Merit system.” 

On the other hand we are in a worse dilemma if 
we oppose it, for here we are liable to find our- 
selves yoked up with those who are combined to 
hold a job as theirs by the divine right of precedent, 
or with those who by virtue of the fact that, iy 
hook or by crook, by political, ecclesiastical, or 
personal pull, they secured an election ten, twenty, 
or thirty years ago, and therefore claim the right 
to live on the public and die when they get ready. 
One might well be ashamed of himself for lendin z 
his influence to a device by which to turn adrift a 
woman of fifty because she does not teach as some 
enthusiastic young superintendent would like to 
have her teach, but he could but be mortified to be 
found nailing down a job for teachers, young or 
old, regardless of their fitness to hold it. 

The personal element must be eliminated on 
both sides if we would maintain our self respect. 
Personally we have tried to do this. 

With the way thus cleared let us ask what the 
merit idea is at its best. 

It is inténded to put the good of the school above 
that of the teacher. 

It is intended to put the good of an intelligentlv- 
devoted teacher above that of the time-serving and 
self-seeking teacher. 

Theoretically and philosophically can there be 
any question of the desirability of putting a pre- 





mium upon being a good teacher, a better teacher, 
the best teacher? 

Can there be any question as to the right of an 
efficient, devoted, successful teacher to be re- 
warded according to her efficiency? 

Everywhere such teachers are rewarded hy 
transfer to other cities. Let us suppose that Alton 
has 100 teachers to whom she pays $400 each, Bol- 
ton has 100 to whom she pays $500 each, Colton 
has 100 to whom she pays $600, and Dalton has 100 
to whom she pays $700. 

Bolton has ten vacancies which she proposes to 
fill from the 100 teachers at Alton. Which ten will 
she take? Will the 100 Alton teachers dare to sug- 
gest that Bolton treat them all alike or that she 
take them according to the years of service? 

A year later Colton needs ten teachers that she 


proposes to take from Bolton. Will she draw lots 


for them? Will she take them according to years 
of service? 

A year later Dalton needs ten teachers and she 
proposes to take them from Colton. If Bolton 
found ten bright, intelligent, well trained, studious, 
devoted women who had been out of the normal 
school but three years and who had taught in 
Alton but two years, wouldn’t she have a right to 
select them? And wouldn’t Colton have a right 
to select the same ten a year later, and cannot 
Dalton take the same ten a year later? Is it not al- 
together probable, then, in two or three years 
these ten will go from Alton to Dalton, from $400 
to $700? 

Now if Alton thought wise why shouldn’t she 
have the right to pay these ten $500 and the other 
ninety $400? Why shouldn’t Bolton have the 
right to pay ten teachers $600 and ninety $500, or 
Colton to pay ten $700 and ninety $600? 

Why should Bolton, Colton, and Dalton have the 
right to pay $100 extra to teachers of other towns 
and not to those of her own town? Why should 
Alton, Bolton, and Colton lose every specially at- 
tractive teacher and keep those whom nobody else 
wants just because she cannot do at home what she 
can do abroad? 

Why should an enterprising teacher know that 
it is of no importance whatever what her own su- 
perintendent and board of education thinks of her 
provided she can make some other superintendent 
or school board member like her work? 

Isn’t the whole thing ridiculous as it now is? 

Doesn’t it put a premium upon a teacher’s doing 
show work? Doesn't it prompt a teacher to flirt 
with the purchasing agent in the teacher market? 

Wouldn’t it be infinitely better if each city had 
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the right to pay a premium for the best work at 
home? Wouldn’t it be better for a teacher to trv 
to do the best work in her own city, with her own 
pupils, and in the eyes of her own superintendent 
and school board members? 

Theoretically the case would seem to be entirely 
clear, but practically we are a long way from the 
kingdom of Heaven in this matter. There is a lot 
of nonsense, even cruelty, in the application of the 
theory, and the struggle of the future must be with 
the perfecting of the plan. When in the evolution 
of civilization men rose above hunting and fishing 
and became shepherds and herders, there was a lot 
of attendant starvation and thieving because some 
men could not or would not quiet down to the care 
of the flocks and herds. This has always been 
true of every phase of evolution, but the world has 
never stopped evolving and it never will stop. 

The business of progressives is not so much to 
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boost the world forward as to avoid friction in the 
acceleration of speed. 

Protection in position is indispensable to a merit 
system. 

Once in position on a merit basis permanency is 
indispensable. 

Civil service means merit in appointment and 
promotion, but it also means protection in position. 
This is the feature of the merit system that its 
friends and enemies alike are often overlooking. 
The teacher is much more secure in the first place 
and a pension is made inevitable in the second 
place. 

No merit system is meritorious until it is primar- 
ily beneficial to the teachers themselves, and to all 
worthy teachers, and not alone to the ten per cent. 
who hustle, who make themselves attractive. 
There is no merit in merit that does not merit the 
support of all worthy teachers. 


—————-+ # -0--0-@ 2 


“The principle to which I endeavored to conform all my conduct was as follows: 
Endeavor, first, to broaden the children’s sympathies, and, by satisfying their daily needs, 
to bring love and kindness into such unceasing contact with their impressions and their 
activity, that these sentiments may be engrafted in their hearts; then try to give them 
such judgment and tact as will enable them to make a wise, sure, and abundant use of 
these virtues in the circle which surrounds them.”—TPestalozzi on his work at Stanz. 

—_-+--@-0-¢-0—_____— 


RELATION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL TO THE 
ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMUNITY. 
BY DAVID E. CLOYD, 
Principal High School, Spokane. 

The public high school stands at the head of the 
educational system for the masses. It had its 
origin about seventy-five years ago, and in these 
three-quarters of a century has developed in many 
directions to meet the complex demands of our 
broadening civilization. The original function of 
the high school was to prepare for college, and this 
is still one of the important parts of its work. Every 
city of consequence should offer in its high school 
all important subjects required for entrance to the 
state university and to the leading colleges and 
universities of the country. Most cities are now 
doing this, and by the employment of college 
trained teachers are giving to the boys and girls at 
home just as good preparation for college as they 
could get elsewhere. The economic value of this 
to the community consists partly in the amount of 
wealth kept at home during the secondary training 
of the students and much more in the better char- 
acter development through home supervision dur- 
ing this plastic period of adolescence and in the 
general benefit to the community from the presence 
of this type of young people. Thus, the high 
school through this particular function adds many 
fold to the number that can go to college for train- 
ing in their various professions and is giving to 
society thousands of leaders who otherwise never 
would have risen to high positions of economic 
service. Almost every student in the forty state 
universities of this country has been trained in the 
public high school. 

But the community is making a greater demand 
upon the high school than preparation for college. 


Only about fourteen per cent. of high school grad- 
uates ever go to college. The other eighty-six 
per cent. of graduates and many more undergra 1- 
uates who never complete a high school course are 
limited in means and not only cannot go from 
home to continue their education but must drop at 
once into remunerative employment. Hence, the 
college entrance requirements no longer dominate 
the high school curriculum. The practical sciences, 
commercial courses, manual and technical training 
are receiving greater attention. The industrial life 
of a community demands these things and the high 
school must supply them. Approximately all of 
the vocations in any community are represented 
by the parents of the pupils in the high school, and 
hence comes the demand upon the high school that 
the course of study be broadened and enriched to 
prepare students for such varied industries. Mem- 
bers of the high school faculty in certain depart- 
ments should have both a technical and practical 
knowledge of the leading industries of the com- 
munity and should use industrial plants as labora- 
tories for observational work. And to some ex- 
tent the managers of these industries should be in- 
vited to address bodies of students who are study- 
ing the principles underlying these industries or 
are interested in them. The science teachers should 
know the manufacturers, the commercial teachers 
should know the merchants, the manual training 
teachers should know the architects and builders in 
such an intimate way as to draw from them practi- 
cal help and to inspire within them confidence in 
the work of the school. So far as this work can 
be carried without resort to mere sentiment it is 
good, but the emptiness of much of the attempted 
work of this kind lessens the zeal of those whic 
would render efficient service —Address. 
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EDUCATE FOR EVERY-DAY LIFE. 


BY ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


[A Report of Address. ] 


To educate a dependent people in reality is to 
learn how better to educate our own people. 

The tendency of the dark man is to take on the 
white man’s vices, and it takes the white man’s vivr- 
tues to combat the white man’s vices. Once the 
dark man gets the first corrupting contact with 
civilization, nothing will save him but more civiliza- 
tion. He must be taught some new industry or 
taught to have some part of his own in the white 
man’s industry. And when it comes to a conflict 
with the white man’s vices, he must acquire the 
white man’s morality and religion or he is doomed. 
This does not mean that the dark man must ac- 
quire all of the white man’s civilization or acquire 
it ina hurry. But he must acquire enough of the 
good that is in it to overcome the evil that is in it. 

And just here we find the lesson that white men 
are learning for their own education from their 
efforts to educate dependent races. Our traditional 
education does not grapple directly with daily 
needs. The education of the schools has been 
mainly an education for the higher life. It has pre- 
pared only indirectly and remotely for every-day 
life. The conspicuous need of an education for 
every-day life in the training of dependent peoples 
brings out sharply the need of training for every- 
day life in the education of any people. Education, 
to be sure, must concern itself with the higher life. 
Unless it does that it does not amount to much for 
any purpose. But what is needed is that the edu- 
cation for the higher life shall be securely dove- 
tailed in with an equally good education for every- 
day life. 

The higher will then give life to the lower and 
the lower will furnish a point of contact for the 
higher. It is those who are dealing with dependeat 
peoples and backward individuals who are really 
getting the first firm grasp upon this problem. It 
is well that they should understand that their suc- 
cesses will count not only for the benefit of the pev- 
ple with whom they are dealing, but for the benefit 
also of those people that pride themselves on their 
civilization and their zeal for the uplift of those less 
favored. 
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TO AN OLD OAK. 


As every year thy multitudinous leaves 

Burst forth in spring and late in winter fall, 
As birds all summer from the branches call 

The self-same songs, as when amid the sheaves 
Ruth stoops to glean and so her lot retrieves, 
And wends her way with Boaz to his hall, 

As gray historians the tale recall 

Of Ruth, the gleaner, ’mid autumnal sheaves— 
So, ancient oak, let me grow old with thee, 
Forgetting not the eternity of spring, 

Like fallen leaves, let my experience be 

About me still with fostering power to cling, 

And grow incorporate with life and song, 

And earthly life to heavenly life prolong. 
—Frederie Allison Tupper, in Boston Transcript. 
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VALUE OF SUPERSTITIONS. 
BY WILL S. MONROE. 

If one accepts the doctrines of race transmission 
that the child passes successively through the 
same stages by which man has reached his present 
development, and that in so doing he recapitulates 
the history of the race, that destiny loads each 
child with an inheritance of race instincts and in- 
terests, and that these voices from early forbears 
reverberate in the cells of his neryous system like 
a distant echo, then an explanation of the super- 
stitions of childhood is at hand. 

The child, like primitive man, does not have that 
prosaic and coolly rational temper so characteristic 
of the civilized modern adult. 

FROM 1,000 CHILDREN. 

Superstition plays so large a part in the intellec- 
tual and emotional unfoldment of the child mind 
that it cannot well be overlooked by the genetic 
psychologist; and with a view to determining the 
range and character of such phases of mental ac- 
tivity, I began, some years ago, to collect from chil- 
dren the superstitions known to and believed. by 
them, and to ascertain, so far as I could, their 
psychic reactions to these superstitions. 

From 1,000 Massachusetts school children 
statements were obtained of the superstitions 
as to luck that they held. The smallest number of 
such superstitions related by any one of these chil- 
dren was two, the highest was fourteen, and the 
average for all of them was a little more than six. 
The two superstitions most often mentioned were 
the following :— 

First. Finding a pin. 

Second. Finding a horseshoe. 

AS BETWEEN BOYS AND GIRLS. 

The first led with the girls and the second with 
the boys. Taking the sexes separately, the five 
superstitions most often mentioned were:— 

BOYS. 

First. Finding a horseshoe. 

Second. Finding a penny. 

Third. Finding a pin. 

Fourth. Wishing on a white horse. 

Fifth. Finding a four-leaf clover. 

GIRLS. 

First. Finding a pin. 

Second. Finding a four-leaf clover, 

Third. Finding a horseshoe. 

Fourth. Finding a penny. 

Fifth. Wishing on a white horse. 

The girls of all ages mentioned are about a third 
more superstitious than the boys. 

Superstitions which have the power of sorcery 
and charms play a large part with the younger chil- 
dren. Five hundred boys had 289 different super- 
stitions, and 500 girls had 326. 

DIVINATION. 

Superstitions that foretell the arrival of company 
rank first, forty-seven per cent. of the boys and 
forty-four per cent. of the girls holding them. The 
weather ranks second as a subject of divination. 
Thirty-four per cent. of the boys and forty-eight 
per cent of the girls hold such superstitions. Love 
and marriage come third among the superstitions 
of divination. They seem to belong distinctly to 
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the female sex, being mentioned by only twentv- 
seven per cent. of the- boys, as against forty-two 
per cent. of the girls. The diversity of them is 
great, there being no less than thirty-six kinds. 
Sickness and death superstitions rank fourth, being 
mentioned by thirty-four per cent. of the boys and 
thirty per cent. of the girls. 


OMENS OF LUCK. 


Not only do the boys mention more superstitions 
of this kind than the girls, but they lead the girls 
in bad-luck superstitions and in charms to be used 
for preventing evil. Girls, on the other hand, lead 


the boys in money and travel superstitions. The | 


number thirteen does not figure prominentiy 
among the superstitions of children. It is men- 
tioned by none of the children among whom the 
investigation was carried on before the age of ten, 
and by few before the age of fourteen. It seems to 
be essentially an adult superstition. The same is 
true of seeing the moon over the right shoulder 
and of beginning an important undertaking on 
Friday. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL VALUE. 

That these superstitions have a direct value in 
the mental development of the child I think there 
can be no reasonable doubt. Childhood is the age 
of the imagination, and incantations and charms 
serve as lay figures about which the child drapes 
his fancies. Moreover, many of them indicate 
efforts to understand the great world, and the su- 
perstition is often the measure of the child’s under- 
standing, a poetic, primitive form of reasoning, 
which serves as a training school for the more for- 
mal and abstract study of logic which is to come in 
the later and larger childhood life. 

Is this superstitious, myth-loving nature of the 
child to be thwarted and branded by unimaginative 
and coldly logical adult minds and to be stuffed 
with bits of science, as is the modern educational 
practice? 

Clearly this should not be done, if the child is to 
develop as nature intended he should; for to him, 
up to the age of ten, at least, his imaginings are 
things of sense and his superstitions the most real 
of all realities. 
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Playgrounds are greater preventatives of delinquency than 


courts.— Ben B, Lindsey. 
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CONDITIONS OF MENTAL GROWTH. 


BY J. M. GREENWOOD, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Under the conditions of intellectual growth, it 
is pertinent to inquire what effects, if any, it pro- 
duces on the character and disposition of the indi- 
vidual, and what energy and power it communi- 
cates and engenders in his mind. If no percepti- 
ble changes in mental habits are produced, then the 
attempt has been valueless. It should be stated, 
however, that all knowledge to be useful in its 
effect in the formation of right mental habits must 
be liberal and accurate. This implies that every 
branch of knowledge has a beginning, a middle, 
and a present but vague boundary which is con- 
tinually receding. To a learner, whetner young 
or old, the beginning is always new and strange; 
at the middle stage of a branch the learner has 
gained some knowledge and has a wider outlook 
in that direction, and has added somewhat to his 
intellectual insight. As he proceeds toward the 
boundary, he begins to get some true notion of his 
own power and strength in the mastery of one 
branch. 

From what has been enunciated, it is evident 
that there is a low or beginning stage in which the 
learner is engaged in collecting material, and in ad- 
justing himself to the process of shaping the crude 
material into groups and masses of knowledge, 
and that he gradually passes into that higher stage 
of knowledge in which he can begin effectively to 


apply his thoughts to his collected groups, and to 
use them as helpful material for his mind to work 
on. A beginner is always inaccurate, and remains 
subject to this defect till he has acquired some- 
thing more than the mere elements of the branch 
he is studying. 

It is for these and other reasons that I am fully 
convinced that every principal and teacher ought 
to investigate thoroughly some one or more 
branches of knowledge early in life, and those that 
have not done so seldom learn any one branch 
thoroughly in later years. The value of accuracy 
cannot be felt till one has made considerable 
progress in some one branch of knowledge, and 
he begins to look back on his own meagre attain- 
ments. If he realizes his own weakness, this is 
the best index of his need of essential growth. 

Knowledge quickly evaporates from that mind 
which holds it in fragments or small quantities. 
Consequently, those who have given deep atten- 
tion to one or more studies can learn, and fre- 
quently remain learners, to the end of their lives, 
and are able to retain and apply large or small 
quantities of other kinds of knowledge, however 
distinct the fields of investigation may be. 

From these reflections it is obvious that, owing 
to so much surface work in secondary and 
higher institutions of learning, and the numerous 
options offered in courses of study without serious 
and deep work in any one branch, a very large 
majority of principals and teachers vegetate, but 
never grow after they once feel secure in their 
positions.—Address. 
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ALL LIFE IS EDUCATION. 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN, BOSTON. 


From time immemorial a man who has been to 
school has been called educated, and one who has 
been to college has been thought highly educated. 

Education has been supposed to begin when 
school life began and to end with school or college 
graduation. After that a new existence began, 
called “life.” 

According to the modern idea, education is life, 
of which the school work is but a part. It begins 
with life ; it is never finished. It is a gradual change 
wrought in the mind by the action of the mind it- 
self and can never cease. 

The world of things and of people is the chiei 
means of education. The flowers, the birds, the 
changing of the seasons, the experiences of life and 
the people we meet set at work the powers of 
thought and feeling and will, and by this work a 
man is educated. 

The necessities of life by stimulating to thought 
and exertion educate. Because a man must have 
food and clothes and shelter he must think and plan 
and work. Hand and eye and brain are trained to- 
gether. Therefore, the skilled artisan is an edu- 
cated man. The unknown in nature stimulates 
some men. To uncover nature’s secrets requires 
keen and patient observation and a genius for hard 
work. Hence, discoverers and inventors are edu- 
cated men. 

But the most important part of education comes 
from intercourse with people. From this side 
comes the education in love and duty and service. 
The actions of people stimulate imitation and emu- 
lation. By these men grow in power and skill. 
From observation of the character of people, men 
form ideals of character for themselves and are 
transformed thereby. Herein lies the consummate 
educative power in Christianity—the transforming 
power of the Divine Man. 

According to this new idea, education is not 
merely receiving but giving; not learning alone but 
doing. The educated man is open-eyed and open- 
minded, quick to respond to influences from with- 
out, learning from all his experiences and growing 
in power as he grows in knowledge. Char'‘es 
Kingsley said of his father that “he possessed every 
faculty but the faculty of using his faculties.” Fle 
was not an educated man, although he was a very 
learned one. 

Education is an individual matter. No two men 
can be educated alike in manner or degree. They 
respond to different influences and grow in differ- 
ent ways. One becomes educated by way of 
schools and colleges and life, another by life alone. 
The measure of a man’s education is the measure 
of his use in the world——Boston Sunday Globe. 
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GROUP SYSTEM OF RECITATION IN NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 


BY ANNA FE, NICHOLSON, 
San Jose, Ual. 


The advantages of the group method in the 
control of the so-called recitation period are al- 
ready recognized. The publications connected 
with the social education movement have con- 
tained accounts of experiments in this line. These 
seem to have been most successfully tried in high 
schools, particularly in history classes. 

The essential principles of social control evolved 
are co-operation and leadership. The value of 
the knowledge and utilization of these by pro- 
spective teachers is self-evident. 

Exemplification is one method of bringing about 
a realization of these values. With such incentive, 
the experiment has been tried in the State Normal 
school at San Jose, Cal. 

The necessity of economy of time and effort in 
covering at all adequately the rich field of his- 
tory of education with large classes forced the 
situation. Accordingly classes of forty were asked 
to group themselves in committees of five or six. 
Each group was instructed to elect a chairman or 
leader. Later on it was found advisable to have a 
secretary in each group. 

To each group a topic from the syllabus was as- 
signed. Care was taken that this topic admitted 
of being treated as a unit in the more comprehen- 
sive scheme. The chairman then in committee 
meeting allotted each member’s share of research. 
The suggestion was given by the teacher that the 
organization of the report depended largely on the 
leader. Each committee was to determine its own 
method of presenting the report. The contribu- 
tions of each member might be handed to the 
chairman, whose duty it became to put it in final 
form for presentation to the class. Or, the chair- 
man might present the scheme of organization, and 
call upon the members of his committee to pre- 
sent respectively their findings, after which the 
chairman summarized briefly the report. Varia- 
tions of these methods were implied. 

The teacher at stated hours met those seeking 
extra help in the way of references or criticism 2f 
some tentative organization of material for report. 
The initiative necessarily belonged to the students. 
This consultation hour gave opportunity of giving 
efficient guidance, impossible under the old condi- 
tions. When the time came for presentation of 
the reports, control was in the hands of the com- 
mittee responsible for the topic of the day. After 
the report was given, pertinent questions by the 
class were asked and answered by the members of 
the committee giving the report. Criticism con- 
ducted under the guidance of the teacher followed. 
Criticism was directed along definite channels: 
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Ignorance commonly sits in the scorner’s chair.— T. S, Clout- 
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“Organization, clearness, force, appropriate de- 
livery, etc. 

It is again self evident that such an exercise 
brings within the range of control and possibility 
of development essentials in the art of teaching. 
.An adequate sense of co-operation is a necessity i 


- .a school of more than one teacher. Many princi- 


pals of schools can testify to the need of this. The 
healthful attitude toward: this admits of cultivation 
dn the guidance and criticism of these class com- 
mittees. Failure to co-operate becomes evident in 
the report of the committee. An interesting in- 
-stance of control in this line was the courage on the 
part of one leader to express in fitting terms his 
disapproval of the shirkers on his committee, as 
well as his appreciation of the earnest efforts of 
others. It was unnecessary to mention names, as 
the reports given revealed both the shirkers and the 
workers. In a subsequent re-grouping, it was a 
sufficient commentary that no one wanted to serve 
with the shirkers on any committee. 

The training in leadership needs no comment. 
‘The efficiency of the leaders was probably the 
strongest factor in the success of the report. 
Where opportunity allowed, leaders were change. 
‘to afford each a test of his powers in that line. 

The ability to ask pertinent, searching questions 
was regarded as the strongest proof of the grasp of 
‘the report by the listeners. That this ability is a 
necessary qualification of a teacher goes without 
saying. 

The art of helpful criticism is all too rare an at- 
tribute of the teacher. Opportunity to cultivate 
this art is afforded by this group method. It is 
more possible to get criticism of a group than of 
an individual. This criticism should remain under 
‘the control of the teacher to secure the best results. 
It has long been the writer’s conviction that this art 
could be taught in normal schools. 

The necessity of holding the interest of the class 
‘is another opportunity to gain in power. Realiza- 
tion of limitations forces an analysis of these. 
‘Such analyses reveal the need of tremendous effort 
‘to remedy weaknesses in personality, incorrect and 
ineffective use of language, lack of culture, etc. 

The secretary of the committee under favorable 
circumstances is able to present in highly creditable 
form a type-written copy of the report. In less 
favorable circumstances he is able at least to record 
in the Book of the Proceedings of the Class in 
the report of his committee. This book be- 
comes a book of reference during the term. The 
reports of the successive committees form units ia 
the comprehensive scheme prepared by the real 
‘leader, the teacher in charge of the class. 

The possibilities in skilled manipulation of this 
idea of grouping members of a class and making 
‘the group responsible for an adequate report of as- 
signed topic are only realized by trying the experi- 
‘ment. It is not intended that this method should 
‘be used exclusively. It can be combined during 
‘the term with the lecture and individual recitation 
method. It is claimed that the group system ai- 
fords, opportunity for the revelation of powers and 
‘attitudes otherwise latent. The emergences of 
these powers and attitudes is the first element in 
‘their control. 
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PLAYGROUND INSTRUCTORS: SOURCES, RE- 
QUIREMENTS, SALARIES." 


BY EVERETT B. MERO, 
Editor of the new book, ‘‘American Playgrounds.” 


The summer schools of physical training are 
paying increasing attention to the preparation of 
playground directors, and in notable instances ex- 
cellent special instruction is given in the features 
peculiar to outdoor needs. Some of the state 
normal schools provide such instruction, and many 
good teachers come from these institutions. As 
women instructors are generally favored for deal- 
ing with younger children, the state normal schools 
are excellent sources of supply. As the need in- 
creases, these schools will unquestionably offer 
particular courses for the purpose. Kindergarten 
teachers are in much demand in playgrounds, es- 
pecially for the vacation or summer schools con- 
ducted by cities. A desirable combination in a 
corps of playground instructors would include a 
specially trained kindergartner. Men instructors 
come in part from the same sources; also from the 
Y. M. C. A. training schools, from colleges, and 
from association gymnasiums. The college men 
usually get appointments on the strength of ath- 
letic knowledge or ability. 

Where playgrounds are municipal institutions 
and instructors must be local residents there is 
the usual method of competitive examinations, 
governed by local conditions. But even in munici- 
pal departments non-residents sometimes can se- 
cure positions, especially if the home supply of raw 
material runs short, Supervisors of playgrounds, 
who have had good experience in well-equipped 
and properly managed institutions, are often se- 
cured from among the assistants in large city sys- 
tems. Chicago South Parks, for example, have 
in this way supplied trained heads for several other 
city systems. 

Playground directors also come from the general 
educators. School principals, men and women, 
may make excellent leaders for playground work, 
often ranking higher in efficient results than others 
who have had special technical training in athletics 
or gymnastics. 

Salaries vary greatly and it is a little risky to 
quote figures. In general it may be said that the 
supervisor of a city system of several playgrounds 
should receive from $1,200 to $2,000 a year, with 
permanent all-the-year position. Many supe:- 
visors get less and two or three may get more. 

Instructors or assistants receive from $600 t» 
$1,000 a year or season with permanent appoint- 
ments, or from $24 to $60 a month where engaged 
for the summer period. Many of these positions 
require part time only; four or five hours a day 
is common for assistants, but the actual hours 
vary so much with local conditions that no definite 
statements can be made. In some places as- 
sistants receive $75 to $100 or $125 a month, but 
these are usually exceptional full positions. 

Minneapolis park commission pays men and 
women directors $50 a month for two months’ 


*Printed by permission of the selling agents, American Gy mnasia 
Co., Boston, in advance of the book’s publication, being selections 
from chapter 5 in that book, 
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work, July 1 to August 31. Washington, D. C., 
pays $35 to $45. Philadelphia pays’ $40 a month, 
based n a half day’s service, either forenoon ot 
afternoon, six days a week. In playgrounds where 
special work is demanded the salary is $43.75 a 
month. Inexperienced teachers in this city are as- 
signed to duty as assistants for one week without 
salary. Appointments to salaried positions follow 
if the teachers are qualified. 

In Providence, R. I., a city of 100,000 popula- 
tion maintaining seven playgrounds, directors are 
paid from the municipal treasury at the rate of $2 
a day, or $10 a week of six days; assistants $1.80 
a day, or $9 a week. For the season’s work, cov- 
ering eight weeks, this gives each director $80 ard 
each assistant $72. The supervisor, a woman with 
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previous experience and practieal knowledge, re- 
ceives $300 for the season. Regular school jani- 
tors look after cleaning up; small repairs, ete., at 
$1 a day, or $40 for the season. A superintendent 
of janitors did efficient service. The season’s total 
salary list for the seven playgrounds was, in 1907: 
Supervisor, $300; directors and assistants, $1,649 ; 
janitors, $280 ; total, $2,229. 

As playgrounds receive proper recognition and 
become more completely identified with gymna- 
siums and physical training departments as essen- 
tial municipal necessities, there will be more per- 
manent positions paying $1,200 to $1,500 a year, 
because, for one reason, a high grade type of spe- 
cially educated people will be required for a new 
profession. 
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THE LAWRENCE, MASS., INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


| Prepared for the Journal of Education. ] 


The Lawrence Industrial school has opened 
with a registration of over 900 students. This 
school is the only independent industrial school in 
this state with independent buildings, and with an 
independent board of five trustees. It was estab- 
lished under the Industrial School Act, and opened 
last vear with evening and day classes for those 
already engaged in the trades. This school repre- 
sents a new phase of education: namely, practical 
education by which the industrial worker may mect 
his daily needs. Industrial superiority depends up- 
on industrial training and education, and this train- 
ing and education can be accomplished best, not 
by the necessarily rude methods of the mill and 
shop, but with those methods supplemented by in- 
dustrial education. It was such a school that Law- 
rence lacked until a few years ago. The deficiency 
has been supplied with a speed and on a scale i 
which no one dreamed. What has been accom- 
plished reflects great credit on the enthusiastic, 
far-sighted, and energetic trustees: Dr. M. F. Sul- 
livan, president of the Board of Trade; James 
Barnes of the American Company; Walter H. 
Summersby, agent of the Atlantic cotton mills; A. 
X. Dooley, attorney at law; John B. Cameron of 
the Central Labor Union, and the principal and 
chief executive officer, William H. Dooley. Prin- 
cipal Dooley has made an extensive study of in- 
dustrial school methods in nine European coun- 
tries. The result is that Lawrence and the sur- 
rounding cities and towns are now provided with 
the means of educating in a systematic manner 
their large number of textile and metal workers. 
No entrance examinations are held, the only qual- 
ification being that the applicant for admission be 
an operative. The school is free. Text-books are 
edited by the instructors, and printed by the com- 
mission. The problems, drawings, and notes are 
problems; drawings and notes coming from the 
shop, so that the school keeps in touch with the in- 
dustries. These notes and problems are obtaine:1 
by means of a question box. The instructors are 
practical men, working in the industries and con 
yersant with the needs of the operatives, 


A certificate is awarded each person completing 
a course. Day classes are formed for the conven- 
ience of those who are unable to attend the evening 
sessions. 

The school is in a position to compete with any 
of its kind, over $32,000 being represented in its 
up-to-date woolen, worsted, cotton, and steam ma- 
chinery. 

There are classes in the following subjects for 
both day and evening pupils: Woolen and worsted 
spinning, woolen and worsted weaving, woolen an-1 
worsted finishing, dobby and jacquard weaving, 
cotton spinning, cotton weaving, loom-fixing and 
loom calculations, mill arithmetic and mill book- 
keeping, elementary and advanced textile designs, 
elementary and advanced cloth calculations, indus- 
trial and commercial electricity, steam engineering 
for firemen, steam engineering for engineers, arith- 
metic for firemen and engineers, blue print reading, 
machine drawing and arithmetic for machinists, 
shop arithmetic, industrial and commercial chem- 
istry, experimental and practical dyeing, and dress- 
making for working girls. 

The courses of woolen and worsted manufactur- 
ing are arranged to meet the daily needs of those 
working in these industries. Instruction is given 
in all the various processes employed in adapting 
the wool fibre to cloth; namely, sorting, scouring, 
carding, combing, spinning, designing, weaving, 
dyeing, and finishing. 

The cotton courses are designed to meet the 
needs of the men working in these industries; to 
make better workers of them and to train them 
to think and take an interest in their work. it 
sufficient numbers register, classes will be formed 
in picking, carding, drawing, roving, spinniny, 
combing, designing, and weaving. In connection 
with this work a course in knitting is offered. The 
equipment of the department is of the best up-to- 
date cotton machinery. 


EXPERIMENTAL LABORATORY, DYEHOUSE, AND 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 


This work is carried on in a building located in 
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an ideal spot for a dyehouse. It is situated on the 
banks of the Merrimack, just above the falls, away 
from the classrooms and dwellings. It is modeled 
after one of the most practical experimental labor- 
atories in the country. 

Besides lectures and recitations upon dyeing, 
students will perform careful and systematic ex- 
periments as to the nature of the various dyestuffs 
and mordants, their coloring properties, their ac- 
tion under various circumstances, and conditions 
under which they give the best results. The more 
representative dyestuffs of each class will be applied 
to cotton, wool, and silk, and each student will be 
obliged to enter in an especially arranged sample 
book a specimen of each of his dye trials with full 
particulars as to conditions of experiment, per- 
centage of compounds used, time,.temperature of 
dye bath, etc. 

For convenience and economy most of the dye 
trials will be made upon small skeins of swatches 
of the required material, but from time to time 
students will be required to dye larger quantitics, 
in full sized dyeing machines, under conditions of a 
practical dyehouse. 

By use of a small printing machine the principles 
of calico printing are illustrated, and the practical 
side of the subject will be studied with dyeing ma- 
chines, vats, etc. It will be the constant endeavor 
of those in charge to impart such information of a 
theoretical character as will be of value in the oper- 
ation of a dyehouse and will make a better worker 
of the student. 

In industrial chemistry particular attention is 
paid to those subjects which are of especial interest 
to the textile worker, as oils, soaps, gas, and the 
coal tar industry; and the manufacture of impor- 
tant chemical compounds, such as the common 
acids and alkalies, bleaching powder, various mor- 
dants, ete. Cabinets containing the various dye- 
stuffs, chemicals and by-products of wool grease 
are on exhibition in the dyehouse, and students 
have an opportunity to study them. 

One of the strongest departments of the schooi 
is the course in steam engineering and electricity. 
The course consists of lectures by practical men 
who are specialists in their respective branches ; 
arithmetic and practical mathematics for engineers, 
firemen, etc., and laboratory practice in steam en- 
gineering. The steam engineering laboratory is 
one of the best equipped laboratories in the coun- 
try, consisting of different types of boilers, steam 
heating apparatus with appendages, different 
pumps in sections, sectional valves and gages, a!l 
the boiler accessories, steam engines, generator, 
and many other machines. In addition to all these, 
pictures, blue prints, and sketches of the above ap- 
paratus and other machines are on the wall for 
careful study. All the lectures, classes, and demon- 
strations are carefully planned to meet the needs 
of those working in the trades. Classes are 
formed afternoons for those working nights, and 
evening sessions are conducted for those laboring 
days. This is the first free engineering laboratory 
in this country. 

The purpose of most of our present technical 
and textile schools is to give the highest possib!- 
instruction in science, and to giye this knowledge 
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to the operatives of the industry. In order to en- 
ter these schools, the student must be a graduate 
of a high school and have received a thorough pre- 
paratory training. Most of the present textile and 
metal workers have never received over four years 
schooling, and this was before twelve years of age, 
and the average boy cannot afford to remain un- 
productive beyond the age of seventeen. Hence 
the schools fail to provide an education for the 
great mass of our future industrial workers. The 
education received in these schools often exceeds 
the real needs of the metal and textile industries. 
Hence there is a loss of time which could be better 
devoted to obtaining practical skill. Then, again, 
most of our boys cannot afford to pay $150, the 
tuition necessary to enter our present textile and 
technical schools. Neither are there free scholar- 
ships provided. In consequence of these considera- 
tions, there is found to be need of an industrial or 
technical school somewhat less pretentious in its 
course of study, somewhat lower in its require- 
ments, and giving instruction of a character more 
directly vocational or more directly industrial. 
This is the aim of the proposed secondary indus- 
trial school in Lawrence, a school much needed in 
every community. A canvass has been made in the 
city of Lawrence, and over 500 boys have signified 
their intention of attending such a school; a school 
to provide a three-years’ learning for a boy in 
either the metal or textile industries. 
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SOCIALISM AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 


BY JOHN BATES CLARK. 





In a noteworthy address delivered at Princeton 
University, President Cleveland expressed the hope 
that our higher institutions of learning would 
range themselves like a wall barring the progress 
of revolutionary doctrines. If one may judge by 
appearances, this hope has not been realized 
There may be a smaller percentage of educated 
persons than of uneducated ones in the ranks 92i 
radical socialism. Those ranks are most readily 
recruited from the body of ill-paid working men, 
but there are enough highly educated persons in 
them to prove that socialism and the higher culture 
are not incompatible; and a question that is well 
worth asking and possibly answering, is, Whit is 
likely to be the permanent attitude of a scientific 
mind toward the claims of thoroughgoing so- 
cialism? Will it be generally conservative or the 
opposite? Will there be an alliance between intel- 
ligence and discontented labor—the kind of union 
that was once cynically called ‘‘a coalition of 
universities and slums?” If so, it will make a for- 
migdable party —QOctober Atlantic. 





AN ACRE PER PATIENT. 


The most characteristic hospital in the United 
States, the “Craig Colony,” insists that there 
should be an acre to each patient. Without argu 
ing whether or not that is extravagant, it sug- 
gests how wondrously stupid we are in not pro- 
viding a square yard of playground space per py 
pil in many cases . 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


QUESTIONS ON “QUENTIN DURWARD.” 


I. External Structure——The external structu-e 
of any romance is a study of the way in which the 
author has made use of certain fundamental gov- 
erning principles of fiction writing, principles which 
are followed in every romance, and without which 
no long composition could have body, form, or 
substance. These are, first, the broad divisions of 
volume, chapter, and paragraph ; secondly, the con- 
ception form,,whether dramatic or non-dramatic, 
epistolary, dialogic, including the use of speech in 
conversation, dialogue, soliloquy, or monologue ; 
thirdly, the application of details of syntax, vocab- 
ulary, dialect. These principles of novel writing 
are independent of the writer; they are the laws 
which the science of fiction writing compels, ani 
which every author who has a good style’ honors 
and obeys. The author and his work are in- 
pendent in an artistic sense of external structure, 
nevertheless the external structure shows the au- 
thor’s individuality by the way in which he handles 
his subject, quite as much as the content of his 
work shows his creative power in imagination, and 
his power to see and hear in reproduction. The 
study of external structure is more technical than 
the study of content, but it is the basis of good 
judgment of an author’s work. 

For the study of “Quentin Durward” we choose 
from the divisions of external structure to study 
briefly how Scott divides the romance into sections, 
how he opens and closes his chapters and para- 
graphs, whether he has chosen a dramatic or a non- 
dramatic form, how he makes use of conversation, 
and what vocabulary he uses. 


QUESTIONS ON THE EXTERNAL STRUCTURE OF 
: “QUENTIN DURWARD.” 


Is “Quentin Durward” divided by the author 
into specified divisions or parts, including several 
chapters? Could it be so divided? 

“Quentin Durward” is not divided editorially 
into plots, but the romance divides itself naturally 
into sections with “interludes” or chapters that 
bring one or another of the principal characters in- 
to peculiar vividness where the incidents are about 
to give the story a new departure. Thus, the first 
seven chapters introduce all the principal characters 
and bring them into the action of the story, with 
the exception of Heyraddin, the local setting is 
made definite, the character motives governing the 
story are shown, and the conflict of character be- 
tween the two leading actors, the king and Quen- 
tin Durward, is suggested. 

In chapters VIII to XII the dramatic action 
of the romance appears more clearly; we become 
acquainted with the characters, and we realize how 
they are to become involved in the events which are 
to change their lives ; the mystery suggested in the 
first eight chapters deepens in the next four. 
Chapters XIII-X VIII may be taken together, for 
they describe the journey of Quentin Durward 
and his companions to Liege; chapters XIX- 
XXII, because they describe the events at Liege, 


although chapter XIX is rather an interlude than 
a part of the movement of this section; chapters 
XXIII-XXXII, because they centre upon the 
question of what the king will do. Chapter 
XXXIII stands by itselfi—the climax of the sus- 
pense and the crisis of the action. Chapters 
XXXV-XXXVII the sequence of events to fulfill 
the purpose of the romance, and make it a story 
with a successful issue. This division is not arbi- 
trary, it is merely a convenient grouping of chap- 
ters for division of study. The stress of impor- 
tance falls upon Chapter XI, where Quentin Dur- 
ward is put upon trial of character; on chapter 
XXII, when the question of Quentin’s character is 
again decisive to the issue, but in this case it is a 
question of intelligent action, rather than one of 
moral responsibility; and finally, in chapter 
XXXIV, where again the question of character de- 
cides the issue of events, but now it appears in 
Heyraddin, not Quentin Durward. We conclude, 
then, that Scott divided his romance by tests of 
character, and broadly into three parts, which, in 
turn, we can divide in study into smaller groups 
of chapters and into single chapters. 

Has Scott chosen a dramatic or an undramaric 
form for his romance? 

He has not cast it into the dramatic form of a 
comedy, where the development of the plot is ia 
the dialogue of the characters, but he has cast it in 
dramatic form by using the dramatic divisions of 
development, crisis, climax, and denouement, and 
by governing the development of the plot by 
movement dependent upon the moral character of 
the dramatis personae and casting that movement 
into regular periods of action, and by the amount 
of space given to quoted speech. 

Is Scott regular, or free, in the length of his 
chapters, ard in the emphasis given to his plot by 
his chapter divisions? 

He is fairly regular in length—the longer are the 
chapters where he uses most quoted speech, anil 
which, consequently, are intended to show the 
characters of the persons discussed; the chapters 
on events are not much briefer in themselves, but 
each chapter often contains a series or group of 
events. Scott’s principle seems to have been to 
emphasize character, in contrast to events, by his 
division of chapters. His opening and close of 
chapters is decisive, clearly marked in separation, 
and defining the chapter, though not too abruptly. 
His paragraph construction is like that of his chap- 
ters, decisive. 

How does Scott use vocabulary and dialect in 
this romance? 

He is describing in Quentin Durward, the 
principal character, a Scotchman in a foreign coun- 
try, yet he does not use the Scotch dialect to em- 
phasize that character. He is describing a French 
king at home, yet he does not make use of Frenen 
idioms. He is describing the times and characters 
of the feudal period of France, and of the chivalry 
of the same period, and he uses the language of 
chivalry, and the dialect of the period, or such as is 
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assigned to the period by writers of later romance. 
His vocabulary is Latin rather than Anglo-Saxon. 

What use has Scott made of conversation 'n 
“Quentin Durward”? 

Scott has made conversation an important fea- 
ture of the romance. He has used it freely, and 
with monologue has made it his means of showing 
the force of character which he wishes the reader 
to appreciate. He has used conversation rather 
than description to heighten the effect of action, su 
that the characters speaking and thinking are b-- 
fore us more than they are in acting and doing. 


+o+oos 
MILTON EXERCISE. 


BY JANE A. STEWART, 


[For the tercentennial of John Milton (born December 
9, 1608). Gems from his poems may be written on the 
blackboard and recited by the school in concert at the 
close.] 

1. Opening Recitation—‘Wordsworth’s Sonnet to Mil- 
ton.” 
2. Bxercise by six pupils—‘The Early Life of Milton.” 

First.—To-day (December 9) we celebrate the ter- 
centennial of the English poet, John Milton. On De- 
cember 9, 1608, Milton was born. He ranks among the 
greatest poets of English literature. His writings are 
known and valued in all lands. He lived to be sixty-six 
years old, aud he wrote until within a short time of his 
death. . His first writings were done when he was a boy 
of fifteen. 

Second—I have been reading about Milton’s parents. 
It was a happy thiug for Milton that his father was a cul- 
tivated man, fond of music and poetry, and that he was 
well enough off to send his boy to college and to give 
him every chance for literary training. His mother 
was a gentle woman, noted for her charity to the poor 
and for her goodness. It was from his father that Mil- 
ton inherited his poetical and musical ability. The 
elder Milton wrote poetry, and was quite a musician. He 
taught his son to play the organ and other instrumenis. 
They had happy times together; and nothing was lack- 
ing to make the poet’s childhood a happy one. 

Third—Milton had a brother, Christopher, seven years 
younger than himself, and a sister, Anne, who was sev- 
eral years older. There were three other children in 
the Milton family, but they died when they were very 
young. Christopher, though he did not always agree 
with his distinguished brother’s views, was always his 
dear friend. ~His sister married a man named Edward 
Phillips, and her two sons, Edward and John, after- 
ward were educated by their uncle, the poet. 

Fourth—As a boy, Milton lived in London on Bread 
street, where he was born in a house which he owned 
until the great fire, shortly before his death, burned it 
down. Bread street was then in a country district, near 
broad meadows and streams where Milton played. It 
was not far to the Thames, where the ships came from 
all over the world. 

Fifth—Milton was eager to learn. He went to school 
and also studied under private masters. One of his 
teachers was Thomas Young,.a Scotchman from St. An- 
drews, who afterwards became master of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. From him, it is stated, Milton learned to 
write Latin verse. Milton tells us how hard he studied: 
“From the twelfth year of my age,” he says, “I scarcely 
ever went from my lessons to bed before midnight.” 

Sixth—He entered college at Cambridge in 1625, just 
five years after the Puritan Pilgrims came over to the 
western world in the Mayflower. Milton’s father was a 
Puritan and very religious, and the home training made 
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Milton equally devout. He carried his strong convic- 
tions of right and wrong into al! his college work; and 
he aroused some opposition because he found fault with 
some things that were done in the college. During his 
seven years there he won great distinction as a scholar. 
When he left college he was earnestly asked to remain 
as an instructor. His father had desired him to be a 
clergyman. But Milton preferred to continue his 
studies and enter upon a literary career. He remained 
under his father’s roof studying and writing until he 
was hearly thirty years old. 

3. Recitation—‘The Poet,” by Alfred ‘tenuyson. 

4. Mssay—“‘Milton’s Writings.” 

‘The first poems Milton wrote of which we have any 
account are two poetical paraphrases of the Psalms, 
done when be was fifteen and a pupil at St. Paul’s school 
in London. ‘There is “A Petrarchean Sonnet,” composed 
on his twenty-third birthday. ‘‘the Hymn on the Na- 
tivity,” “At a Solemn Music,” “On a Fair Infant Dying 
of a Cough,” and the tribute to Shakespeare were all 
composed before he left college. While at his fathers 
home in Horton for five years, from 1632 to 1687, he 
composed “Comus,” “Lycidas,” “Arcades,” “L’ Allegro,” 
and “Il Penseroso.” During his eighteen years of politi- 
cal life he wrote chiefly prose works, among these be- 
ing two books on the Reformation in Hngland, works on 
education, and various reform, social, and political sub- 
jects. It was not until after his connection with this 
stormy period in English public affairs that Milton 
wrote “Paradise Lost.” His devotion to public matters 
had brought about the threatened loss of eyesight, and 
he was completely blind in 1654. “Paradise Lost’ was 
written with the aid of a secretary. It was published 
in 1667, and brought the author only ten pounds, or 
about $50. Three years later Milton published his ‘His- 
tory of England,” “Paradise Regained,” and the auto 
biographical poem, “Samson Agonistes.” 

Milton’s style as a writer is serious and strong. He 
took lofty subjects and wrote in a vein which has been 
imitated ever since. He was a great student as wellas 
writer, and his works are full of allusions, illustrating 
his deep erudition. He is described as “the finest crafts- 
man that ever handled the English language.” His 
works are a model, and rank him among the foremost 
poets of all ages. 

5. Recitation—“On Being Arrived at the Age of 
Twenty-three,” Sonnet No. VII., by John Milton. 
6. Essay—The Character of John Milton.” 

It has been said of John Milton that, like Dante, his 
books cannot be separated from his personality. Lis 
constancy and perseverance, contempt for everything 
mean and sordid, devotion to duty, love for liberty, and 
deeply religious spirit all combined to make him a su- 
premely noble man, as we should expect such a poet to 
be. Milton was a good boy at home and school. QObe- 
dient, kind, studious, his face seems to have always been 
turned toward the right and the light, and his mind tw 
have been set on highest things. He was the joy and 
delight of his parents, who expected great things of him 
and were not disappointed. Although so good, he was 
not a prig, but was fond of healthy amusement and 
could appreciate humor. He was very serious even as 
a child; as he said himself:— 


“All my mind was set 
Serious to learn, to know and thence to do, 
What might be public good; myself I thought 
Born to that end, born to promote all truth 
And righteous things.” 


Milton did not make many friends, but he made 
strong friends, who clung to him through life. He was 
a fearless critic, and thus failed to attract many who did 
not like their failings to be pointed out. Frank and 
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straightforward, he did not hesitate te tell even his in- 
structors in college when he thought they were in the 
wrong. Milton's modesty is shown everywhere in his 
poems. Yet he did not lack an honest self-confidence 
and knowledge of his Own powers. He set out to doa 
great thing and he accomplished it. 

7. Recitation—Sonnet No. XVL., “Lo the Lord Gen- 

eral Cromwell,” by Jolin Milton. 

8. Exercise (for three pupils)—The Life of Milton.” 

Virst—tThe life of Milton from youth to old age is the 
record of years well spent. Born in London in Vecem- 
ber, 1608, he was educated for the ministry, graduating 
at Christ College, Cambridge, in 1632. The next five 
years were passed in further study and in writing at 
his father’s home in Birminghamshire. His first note- 
worthy production, “Comus,” was a masque, performed 
before the karl of Bridgewater. lit brought immediate 
recognition. During the same _ period he wrote 
“Lycidas,” “Arcades,” “Il Penseroso,” and ‘L’ Allegro.” 
He spent a short time in Italy, where he met Galileo 
and Hugo Gratius, and was received with great honors. 

Second—Milton had an easy time in youth and early 
manhood, but his later years were full of trials, sorrows, 
and disappointments. He was a prominent Puritan, 
and risked his literary fame for what he regarded as a 
just and righteous cause. Returning from the pleasant 
life in Italy, he threw himself into the conflict of the 
English Reformation. His weapon was his pen, which 
is declared to have been “more terrible than Cromwell’s 
sword.” His gay, young wife was not in harmony 
with his principles and views and he had much domes- 
tic unhappiness. ‘This, added to the weight of wrath 
and condemnation poured upon his devoted head by his 
political opponents, made a tremendous burden, which 
he bore with remarkable power. 

T’hird—Milton’s last years were spent in darkness, 
The loss of his sight, however, seems only to have 
strengthened his indomitable fortitude, which neither 
ubuse and enmity nor disappointment, when the cause 
was lost for which he had so boldly battled, could un- 
dermine. 'To the end he was a pillar of faith, trust, 
and unfailing courage, producing under adverse circum- 
stances in his closing years some of the sublimest poems 
in our language. He died November 8, 1674, and wis 
buried beside his beloved father in St. Giles’ church, 
Cripplegate. ‘C'wo centuries after his burial this church 
was restored in order that it might be forever preserved 
us a wemorial of the greatest of English poets. 

9. Recitation—Sonnet No. XIX., by John Milton, on 
his blindness. 
10. “Milton Gems.” 
O welcome, pure-ey’d Faith, white-handed Hope, 
Thou hovering angel, girt with golden wings! 
—Comus.”’ 
No falsehood can endure 
Touch of celestial temper. 
“Paradise Lost.” 
Who overcomes 
By force hath overcome but half his foe. 
—“Paradise Lost.’ 
Good, the more 
Communicated, more abundant grows. 
—“Paradise Lost.” 
Just are the ways of God, 
And justifiable to men. 
—‘“Samson Agonistes.” 
To know 
That which before us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom. 





—‘‘Paradise Lost.”’ 
The world was all before them, where to choose. 


—“Paradise Lost.” 
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Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what thou liv’st 
Live well; how long or short permit to Heaven. 

—Paradise Lost.” 
Deep versed in books and shallow in himself. 
—‘Paradise Regained.” 

When I take up a thing, 1 never pause or break it off; 
nor am drawn away from it by any other interest till | 
arrive at the goal 1 had proposed for myself.—Milton. 

if God has ever instilled into any human soul an in- 
tense love of moral beauty, he has dune so intu mine — 

John Milton. 

I call a complete and generous education that which 
fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and wagnani- 
mously, all ofiices, both public and private——John Mil- 
ton. 


l argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope, but still bear up and steer 
Right onward. 
—Milton. 
He that hath light within his own clean breast 
May sit i’ the centre and enjoy bright day; 
But he that hath a dark soul and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the midday sun; 
Himself is his own dungeon. 
—Miiton. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. 

it seems to me a wise plan at times to make a serious 
examination of conditions and determine if possible 
just where we are and how far we have progressed. 
This may be applicable to the organization called ihe 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ A-sociain. Whar os 
the organization worth to the members, how much does 
it benefit, and what is its real influence? As a factor 
for provoking discussion, for the presentation of ideas 
relating to schvol work and school curriculi, ete., no 
doubt the association has done much and is doing a 
great deal. However, it can do a great deal more. The 
association in connection with the state board and its 
efficient secretary should be the organication that 
Shapes the educational policy of Massachu etts. ‘The 
state board looks over the whole state and should have 
definite ideas as to standards and requirements. Bvery 
superintendent is the educational leader, ur should be, 
in the community over whose schools he is the presid- 
ing officer and director. Together these two—state 
board and superintendents—should work in harmony 
and shape the educational interests of the whole state. 
The question is, do they shape these educational inter- 
ests? The answer, | am afraid, is in the negative. 

The association may discuss various educational! 
theories and the members feel that much inspiration 
has been given and many practical ideas have been set 
forth, but it ends there. Why is it not the function of 
the organization (if there is any practical good in the di - 
cussion) to formulate these practical- ideas into definite 
Shape and adopt them as the sense of the body, and 
stand by them? Let the superintendents take them 
home as the spirit and decided opinion of the organiza- 
tion, and then put them into real action. If it is thought 
a different order of things should prevail in our elemen- 
tary and high schools and it is so brought out by the 
discussions and opinions of the superintendents, why 
should not this body place itself on record in favor of 
such change and then all work as a unit to this end? 

Why should it be thought a thing unsavory to do, for 
the state board of education, through its secretary, to as- 
semble superintendents and high school principals rep- 
resenting cities and towns, and determine upon a stan- 
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BOYS AND GIRLS FROM TWELVE TO FOURTEEN. 


The first important child fact to recognize is the 
distinct differentiation as to periods in child life. 
No year is a complete period in itself. The un- 
folding, developing, and growing are in groups 0! 
years. The distinguishing feature in each group 
is the end to be attained in those years. There is 
no place for mere sentiment. It is not a question 
of theory, but of fact, of attainment, of demonstra- 
tion. 

This is but following outin the study of the 
child the highest ideals in the study of the animal 
and plant world. The University of [Illinois is 
plotting the entire state into blocks of ten acres, 
and is charting the entire state, so as to give the 
chemical and physical soil conditions of each block. 
This is being done at a vast cost, and the state pays 
the bills without a quiver of hesitancy in order 
that every man who buys a farm may know au- 
thoritatively what he is buying. Isn’t it worth as 

‘much for teachers and preachers, fathers and 
mothers to know the chart of the years of the chil- 
dren in their school, parish, and home? 

In Menomonie, Wisconsin, Senator James H. 
Stout, the noblest of local educational benefactors, 
in his purpose to beautify the village set out in 
the spacious school grounds every variety of 
shrub and tree that will thrive there, and then he 
issued a booklet telling the soil and physical con- 
ditions in which each will do well. There is a list 
of those that need much sun, and those that do best 
in shady places; also a list of those that need rich, 
or sandy, or rocky soil. Thus there are many ar- 
rangements of trees and shrubs according to their 
physical needs. How much more do parents, 
teachers, and preachers need various classifications 
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of children according to the demands of their va- 
rious ages! 

Children are infinitely more sensitive than 
plants. They will sicken at a trifling change of 
condition, and will die on the slightest provocation 
as compared with plants, and yet we have done 
vastly more to spread information about plants 
than about children. The governments of states 
and nations have issued leaflets by the thousand 
for the enlightenment of the public about every 
conceivable danger to their plants and animals, 
but where is the first scientific official governmen- 
tal deliverance as to the dangers that beset chil- 
dren at their various periods of growth and devel- 
opment? 

We know full well that different ages of child- 
hood have certain susceptibilities, that there are 
croup years and cholera infantum years, and a 
time to guard against bow legs, but little attention 
has been given toward enlightening the public,— 
or teachers and preachers even,—as to the intel- 
lectual and moral susceptibility of children at dif- 
ferent periods in their unfolding and developing. 

While we are to deal in extenso with only one of 
these periods, it is advisable to glance at the vavi- 
ous grouping of years as to specific attainments 
arrived at or craved by the child. 

The first, second, and third years unfold the 
power to talk and to walk. The years three, four, 
and five unfold power to see and speak discrimi- 
natingly, and to relate himself to things and per 
sons. Until he is near the end of the third year 
he cares not what he calls anything or anybody 
provided others know to what and to whom he re- 
fers, but by the time he is through with the fift) 
year he uses the same designation as others ue. 
and he will do it without any instruction. “Num- 
num” is entirely satisfactory for milk at two, bu 
by the time he is five he will of his own motion sa\ 
“milk.” This transformation characterizes him 
in all the unfolding of relationship and self-discrim 
ination at this time. 

In the years five, six, and seven he unfolds re 
sponsibility, he learns from others, takes direc- 
tions from others, learns things under directions 
that he would never think of learning of himself. 
3efore he was five years of age he was a sort of 
hothouse plant even in the savage state of society, 
but now he goes forth of himse'f, by limse'f, fr 
himself. The “why?” is now born, not on tie 
tongue but higher up. Responsibility is being 
born at every stage of development in this per’o/. 

In the years seven, eight, and nine is unfolded 
consciousness of power. Dreams are now born, 
both awake and asleep. He now becomes entirely 
independent of adult d'rection in h‘s unf-Mine of 
power. He thinks himself a man. He plays 
teacher, preacher, doctor, postman, pedler, stcre 
man. Now the little girl is a mother, nurse, house- 
keeper. They assume to have power and_ their 
satisfaction is as complete in their dreams as _ it 
will ever be in real life. This is best exemonl fied 
in the reality of doll life. I have seen a little girl 
of nine cry piteously because an older sister said: 
“That is not a real child, it’s only a doll.” The 
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tone went to the very heart of the little nine-year- 
old mother’s love for the doll. When a child of 
seven first saw a colored man she _ exclaimed: 
“There is Dinah’s papa,” referring of course to her 
colored doll baby whom she had never mothered, 
but for whom she had cared. I have never known 
a white child to play with a colored doll as her owa 
babe. 

The years nine, ten, and eleven are the colt’sh 
years,—the years for coasting, climbing trees, go- 
ing over fences instead of going under or around 
them, sliding down banisters, jumping on to pung- 
runners. I never saw two rosier-cheek*d children 
than two little girls of nine and eleven when they 
came in from three hours of “punging.” 

The years twelve, thirteen, and fourteen! 
is the real thing. 


This 
Here the story ser ously begins. 
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MILTON AS A SCHOOLMASTER. 


John Milton was born in London in 1608, just 
three centuries ago, his birthday being December 
9. One interesting and useful recognition of the 
ter-centenary, which will be valued especially by 
teachers, is the publication of Milton’s famous lit- 


tle treatise on education—a most remarkable 
treatise for its time. One is amazed in reading it, 
remembering the pedantry and severity which 


reigned supreme in education in the seventeenth 
century, to see how Milton rose above it all and 
anticipated the great lines of modern educational 
method. The truest representative of culture in 
the England of his period, Milton also, as most 
people forget, had practical experience as an edu- 
cator, having in his early life established a little 
school for his nephews and their friends, twenty or 
thirty youths having at-one time or other been his 
pupils. His tractate on education is an _ out- 
growth, therefore, of experience, and it holds a de- 
servedly honored place in the history of pedagogy. 
Phillips Brooks once gave an address before the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association on “Milton 
as an Educator,” which was printed exclusively 
by the Journal of Education. “Milton’s ideas 
about education,” said Phillips Brooks, “are 
really reducible to three great ideas, naturalness, 
practicalness, nobleness. These are the three 
first necessities of education, which he is. always 
trying to apply; and what has modern education 
done more than this?” The publication of the 
pregnant pamphlet in cheap form will be a real 
boon to many. It is number 188 of “Old South 
Leaflets.” Address Directors of the Old South 
Work, Old South Meeting House, Boston. 
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SOUTHERN EDUCATORS IN THE NORTH. 


Robert C. Ogden of New York, who is doing 
much more unique and effective work for the edu- 
cational development of the South than any other 
man, has recently taken all of the state superin- 
tendents of the South through many Northern 
states, that they might see at first hand what is 
being done for education hereabouts, These state 
superintendents had previously demonstrated that 
they are the great leaders, the great statesmen of 
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the South, in whom lies more of hope than in all 
of her senators and congressmen combined, ‘Not 
a false note have they sounded, not once have they 
harked back to the tombs for a doleful sound, al- 
ways has their look been forward and upward. 
This opportunity has been more of a reward for 
the good they have done than from any necessity 
on their part of getting knowledge, inspiration, or 
courage, in all of which they abound. 

The guests of Robert C. Ogden were: Hon. J. 
Y. Joyner, Raleigh, N. C.; Hon. O. B. Martin, Co- 
lumbia, S. C.; Hon. J. M. Pound, Atlanta, Ga. ; 
Hon. J. H. Harris, Baton Rouge, La.; Hon. R. L. 
Jones, Nashville, Tenn.; Hon. George B. Cook, 
Little Rock, Ark.; Hon. J. N. Powers, Jackson, 
Miss.; Hon. H. C. Gunnels, Montgomery, Ala. ; 
Hon. J. G. Crabbe, Frankfort, Ky.; Hon. W. M. 
Holloway, Tallahassee, Fla.; Hon., R. B. Cousins, 
Austin, Tex.; Hon. J. C. Miller, Charlestown, W. 
Va.; and Hon. J. B. Aswell, Baton Rouge, La. 
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THE MAINE ASSOCIATION. 


The meeting of the Maine Association this year 
not only distanced that of any other year, but it 
was the largest state gathering ever held in New 
England, and with possibly one exception the larg- 
est ever held east of Detroit, and few states, even 
in the booming West, bring together a_ better 
audience than the 2,500 teachers massed in the 
auditorium at Portland last week. It was not in- 
cidental or accidental, was in no sense a freak 
event, but rather the culmination of a memorable 
year in the educational history of Maine, the credit 
for which is largely due State Superintendent Pay- 
son Smith and his strenuous year’s work. Every 
county meeting in the state this year has broken 
all records, and it was but natural that this rising 
tide should be at its height when it came to the 
state meeting. Nor was the size the chief feature. 
From first to last it was clear as the day that Mr. 
Smith was the man of the hour. Every normal 
school principal, as well as his entire faculty, was 
not only present, but at the front and in action. 
Motions came from them in quick succession, 
backing up to the limit every suggestion of the 
state superintendent in his resolutions revolution- 
izing the constitution. Nor is the enthusiastic loy- 
alty confined to the normal schools, but extends 
from the large cities like Portland and Bangor to 
every county and district superintendent in the 
state. Absolute unanimity and uniform enthusi- 
asm was apparent at all times. Never in the his- 
tory of the state has there been such a spirit in 
evidence as there is to-day, and it is strictly pro- 
fessional. The state superintendent’s opening ad- 
dress was heroic, specific, progressive, and educa- 
tional, without a flutter of hesitancy in placing the 
standard ahead of the practices of the state and 
then calling upon the teachers, officials, lawmakers, 


and people to rally round that standard. He 
pointed out a few glaring weaknesses calmly, 
frankly, but without a streak of crankiness. It is 


the dawning of a bright day for the Pine Tree 
State 
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MASSACHUSETTS COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS. 


More than was guessed at even has been devel- 
oped out of the Massachusetts county associa- 
tions this year. For one day each county flow 
masses practically its entire corps of teachers at 
some central point, packing the largest auditorium 
to the limit. Middlesex county is the largest, 
gathering upwards of 2,500 teachers in Tremont 
Temple annually. Not only is Middlesex county 
the largest in population in Massachusetts, but it 
is the largest in the United States, excepting al- 
ways the counties absorbed by some large city, its 
population being nearly 700,000. It has annexed, 
for convention purposes, all of Suffolk county that 
is not in Boston. It has to meet in Boston, as 
there is no auditorium in the county that could 
begin to hold the audience. Essex and Norfolk 
counties unite on a program, bringing to their 
teachers much higher talent than would be pos- 
sible otherwise. Plymouth, Bristol, Worcester, 
Hampden, Hampshire, Franklin, and Berkshire 
each now makes it possible to have speakers of 
national reputation. These meetings come on the 
last Friday of October or the first Fridav of No- 
vember. There are therefore in Massachusetts 
on these two days ten programs equal to any state 
association. The uplift to education in the state 
is remarkable. 


~—_* a. 40> 
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CIVIC CONFERENCE. 

The first conference of the kind will be held in 
Boston November 12, 13, and 14. under the aus- 
pices of the Massachusetts Civic League, and ar- 
ranged by Edward T. Hartman, secretary of the 
league. The topics discussed will be: “The 
Works and Methods of Village Improvement So- 
cieties”’: “The Springfield River Front Park’: 
“How Haverhill Secured Its New Charter Vote”: 
“How Successful Playgrounds Were Established 
and Maintained in Salem”: “The Templeton Tnn: 
An Improvement Society Enterprise”: “The Work 
of the Milton Education Society”: “Educational 
Substitutes for the Chores of an Earlier Dav”: 
“What the Commission on Industrial Education 
Can Do for Small Towns”: “The Social Value of 
Agricultural Teaching in the Public Schools’: 
“Playgrounds a Civic Need’: “How the Gang 
Spirit in Boys May Be Utilized.” 

AN IMPORTANT DEPARTURE. 

The American Nature Study Society, Dr. L. H. 
Bailey of Cornell, president, is to hold an impor- 
tant meeting at Baltimore December 29-31. Two 
of the topics will be of especial interest to teachers. 
One entire session will be devoted to “The Rela- 
tion of Nature Study to Agriculture in Elementary 
and Ungraded Rural Schools”; another session to 
“The Relation of Nature Study to the High School 
Sciences.” One unusual feature of these meetings 
will be the privilege given, to whoever wishes, to 
send to the secretary, M. A. Bigelow, Teachers’ 
College, New York city, any contribution to the 
discussion of either question that he may care to 
make. In this way the widest possible interest will 
be awakened and the. greatest variety of opinions 
and experiences secured. 
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ELIMINATE CIGARETTES. 


The Boston principals are heroic in their fight 
on the fiends who persist in selling cigarettes. 
Strange to say, the Boston police are either indif- 
ferent or inefficient, since they have allowéd the 
sale of cigarettes to school children to continue 
until the principals have been forced to combine 
and do the work of policemen and prosecuting 
attorneys. Amos Leonard, principal of the Law- 
rence school, is leading in this noble crusade, and 
several convictions have already been secured. 
While they ought not to have such work to do, 
they ought to do it if the authorities will not or 
do not execute the laws. 


10 O00 oe 
NEW YORK PENSIONS. 


In fourteen years 1,207 teachers in New York 
city have been pensioned. Of these 206 have died, 
leaving 1,001 on the pension rolls. 

The average annuity is $754. 

The pension pay roll is $754,000. 

The Pension Fund has $450,000 more than be- 
longs to it. 


We were misled into speaking of the appoint 
ment of Professor Judd as to the deanship of the 
College of Education of Chicago University, 
which position is held by Dr. Nathaniel Butler, Jr., 
whose administration is eminently successful, 
popular at home and abroad. Professor Owen is 
dean of the high school, and Professor Judd is to 
be principal of the Elementary School of Educa- 
tion, the position occupied by Wilbur S. Jackman 
until his death, and by William Gillett as acting 
principal since. 

Make the most possible of the night school. It 
is an important feature of the public school sys- 
tem. 
for those who are beyond 


It is the greatest of America izing forces 
school age when they 
La Porte, Indiana, is hav- 
ing some interesting demonstrations of its utility. 


come to this country. 


Maryland has gone to Illinois for the head of 
the department of pedagogy in the State Normal 
school, and to Pennsylvania the head of the 
English department in the same institution. The 
world moves. 


for 


The Georgia legislature has not kept her pace 
with the educational progress of the country, ex- 
cept in the matter of appropriations. The educa- 
tors have not the ear of the lawmakers. 


Ten thousand Japanese school children weleom- 


ing the United States navy with “America” is a 
cood deal nearer the true relation of the two coun 
tries than Captain Hobson’s war scare. 


Four hundred and fifty thousand school boys of 
England have pledged themselves not to smoke 
till they are twenty-one. 

Georgia has added materially to the state ap 
propriations for public education. 

The state of Washington also has a commission 
for revising the educational code. 

Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Febru 


ary 23, 24, 25. 
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THE MASSACHUSETIS SUPERINTENDENTS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. 


(Continued from page 487.] 


dard up to which all elementary and high schools must 
measure in order to be recognized? It could be done, 
and the result would be far reaching and effective. As 
conditions are to-day, each city and town is a law unto 
itself, little or no unity of action exists, requirements 
are as varied as the number of communities. The pu- 
pils sent to the normal schools and to the colleges vary 
in attainment and ability from an educational stand- 
point as the educational spirit of the communities va- 
ries. The pace of the high schools is set by the col- 
leges, whereas the pace should be set by the state and 
the college compelled to acquiesce. 

One thing further—the legislative enactments should 
be influenced by this organization. New laws or amend- 
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ments to existing laws should largely originate in the 
body of superintendents. No other educational body so 
clearly understands the needs of the schools. It then 
should take upon itself the duty of discussing, conclud- 
ing, and formulating measures, and place itself upon 
record as favoring new laws or the appeal of existing 
laws. The superintendents are men in action and 
should be willing to be counted with respect to their 
opinions. The legislature ought to feel that such a body 
of men know the needs of the schools and it should seek 
their opinion and be governed by it. This, however, 
will never prevail so long as the superintendents remain 
inactive,. refuse to agree, or to discuss that which they 
know to be for the best interests of the children of the 
state. Let us do something and make the organization 
the real educational force that it ought to be. 


J. H. Carfrey, 
Wakefield, Mass. 





INDUSTRIES. — ( XXX.) 


BY R. W. WALLACE, 


OYSTERS. 


With the coming of the first autumnal month 
with an “R” in it the oyster trade opens out in 
earnest, and remains brisk until the last day cf 
April following. 

Epicures have established a law, almost as unre- 
lenting as that of the old Medes and Persians, that 
no oysters may be eaten between the advent of 
May and the close of August. There are those 
who frankly call this a rank bit of superstition, 
affirming that the luscious bivalve may be eaten 
all the year round. But others as strenuously 
maintain that the oyster is not palatable during the 
spawning season, which is coincident with the sum- 
mer months. It is an old controversy, and one 
that never seems to near a settlement. 

It is of the American oyster industry alone that 
we can speak in this article, though one is tempted 
to say something of the trade among the ancient 
Romans, and among the Japanese for many cen- 
turies. 

The Atlantic coast of the United States is the 
greatest oyster belt in the world. Its most pro- 
ductive section is all the way from Cape Cod to 
Virginia. Oyster culture is commercially profita- 
ble from Wellfleet and Chatham on the Cape to 
Hampton Roads in the “Old Dominion.” But its 
greatest centre is Chesapeake bay, and Baltimore 
handles more oysters than any other city in the 
union. 

Long Island Sound off the Connecticut and New 
York shores has immense oyster beds, while upper 
Narragansett bay is a famous oyster region. 

It took a long time to bring anything like sys- 
tem into the American oyster industry. But while 
the national government made no effort to legis- 
late for the industry, the states have done so, and 
now the beds are under legalized limits, and dras- 
tic measures are adopted to prevent piracy. _Li- 
censes must be procured, and the licensees are pro- 
tected in their holdings. This has greatly stimu- 


lated the industry, and now almost every estuary 
and river mouth is utilized by the trade. 

The first great need in securing a profitable 
oyster-bed is to have a good location. This must 
be where the water is fairly saline, and where the 
tides do not run too swiftly. At the very least 
there must be three feet of water on the bed at 
lowest tide, and there must be free water under the 
surface ice in the most frosty winter. 

Next the surface of the bed must be carefully 
prepared for the young seed oyster. There must 
not be a deep deposit of mud, or the young oyster 
will sink into it and be suffocated. Nor must it be 
moving sand, or the sand will get within the shell 
valves and kill it. Then something must be spread 
on thé bottom to which the tiny oyster can attach 
itself, or it will be carried away by the tide and be 
lost. Broken stone or old oyster shells or sub- 
merged tree branches may be used, to which the 
little “spat” may cling. 

The female oyster is a prolific spawner, some- 
times supplying from half a million to a million 
eggs. When covered with spawn she is known as 
a seed oyster, and is raised from the bed and sold 
to populate other beds. Long Island Sound fur- 
nishes an immense supply of seed oysters, espe- 
cially to the New England culturists, who will sow 
as many as four or five hundred bushels to the acre. 
Seed oysters vary in size froma dime toa dollar, 
and their average price is twenty-five cents a 
bushel. 

The oyster is sufficiently matured at eighteen 
months or two years to be raised and marketed, 
but many are not harvested before they are three 
or four years old. At this age the bed is raked 
clean of them, and a year elapses before new seed 
is planted. 

The harvesting of the bivalves is a busy scene, 
requiring thousands of vessels, from a common 
dory to a large schooner or a steam dredge and 
scow. It calls for tens of thousands of men to man 
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- the fleet and raise the oysters. It is an interesting 
_ sight to see the procession of. boats of all descrip- 
.tions running down to the beds in Chesapeake bay, 
fair weather or foul, in freezing or balmy air, and 
. then returning in the evening, many of them ladea 
_to the gunwhale. The largest steam dredge 
operated in Hampton Roads will carry a load of 
1,300 bushels of oysters in the shell. 

The most primitive method of harvesting the 
oyster is with oyster tongs. These tongs are a 
huge pair of pincers attached to two long and light 
poles, and with iron teeth that are forced down into 
the bed by the digger. Then the digger draws the 

poles together, closing the pincers with what they 

contain, and raises the load to the boat and shakes 
out the contents. Tongs are used only by small 
boats and in shallow waters. This process is 
necessarily slow. The tongs have to be lifted sev- 
eral times before a bushel of oysters is raised. 

In deeper waters and where the beds are pro- 
ductive, dredging is the customary method of hai- 
vesting. But dredging in some cases is done by 
hand, the dredge being dragged and lifted by a 
windlass on the boat-deck. This is faster than 
tonging, and yet is a somewhat slow and laborious 
process. So steam-dredging is becoming more 
and more in vogue. Tongs will raise from fifteen 
to seventy-five bushels a day; a hand dredge fro 
100 to 400 bushels; while a steam dredge will 
raise from 1,000 to 1,200 bushels in four to five 
hours. 

When the boats reach their landing-place the 
work of shucking and packing must be attended 
to without unnecessary delay. The men who 
open the oysters—the ‘“‘shuckers’—are experts at 
their work. A good shucker will open from 
twelve to twenty gallons a day, and receive about 
twenty cents a gallon in wage. His instru- 
ment is a strong oyster knife, with which he cuts 
the strong muscle that holds the two valves tightly 
together. ‘ 

As the oysters vary considerably in size, they 
have to be carefully graded as they are shucked. 
The ordinary grades are three,--small, medium, and 
large. When opened oysters are worth from $18 
to $20 a barrel of twenty-five gallons, according to 
the season and the yield of the beds. 

After washing in large casks kept full of fresh 
water, to remove any loose bit of shell or grit, the 
oysters are put up for the distant markets. Some 
are put up in tin cans and hermetically sealed, and 
packed thus they can be sent to far-away points. 
For consumption nearer by they are packed in 
large pails or barrels, and in transportation are 
kept cool by a copious use of ice. In from twenty- 
four to seventy-two hours they can be delivered ‘n 
any of the inland cities east of the Rockies in ex- 
cellent condition. In the Middle West and South- 
west the consumption is constantly enlarging, and 
increasing shipments are being made from all the 
oyster centres. A large club will use about two 
barrels a week, while many of the large hotels w :: 
use more. 

The industry has already reached such propor- 
tions that nearly every available point along the At- 
lantic coast is utilized for oyster culture; and 
much better methods are being applied as the 
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decades pass. The old happy-go-lucky way of 
raising oysters has been almost entirely abandoned, 
and they are planted, cultivated, and harvested with 
as much of care and method as any other crop. 
Millions of dollars are invested in the trade, and 
interest on these investments must not be im- 
periled by any carelessness in cultivation. 

Every now and then medical men affirm that 
typhoid germs—for instance—are distributed by 
the oyster whose habitat is not of the cleanest. 
Instantly the consumption is significantly lowered 
through a popular fright. Then, as in the case of 
the Providence river recently, measures are 
adopted to preserve the beds from the sewage of 
great cities, and soon confidence is restored, and 
the trade comes back to its normal proportions. 

Efforts are being made to enlarge the oyster in- 
dustry by planting beds in the estuaries along the 
Pacific coast. There is no reason why oyster cul- 
ture should not be as successful in the state of 
Washington as in Virginia or Maryland, as— 
though they differ in latitude—the climatic condi- 
tions of these sections are essentially similar. Be- 
fore long the Pacific slope will probably be sup- 
plying its epicureans from its own oyster beds. 
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AUTUMN BUDS. 


What is happening to the leaves? 
they are sorry to leave us? 
colors when they fly away? 

Don’t blame Jack Frost for their falling off, for 
he is not the cause. No; the work of the leaf is 
done for this year. They begin their rest when we 
begin our work in September, for even then some 
of the leaves have flown. Now it will draw down- 
ward the sap where it cannot freeze. _ It leaves 
nothing but the framework in the leaf. This is 
done gradually, and so the leaf is loosened little by 
little. When it is ready to go, it falls at a puff, 
without tearing any bark. 

But a new year is coming. Already the trees 
have prepared for it. Away back in August the 
little buds peeped out on the twigs. Those on the 
elms are now almost as large as they will be in 
March. They have on their thick, brown coats, 
with their rows of capes, one above another. 

The hazel bushes have been working hard. Be- 
sides their crown of delicious little nuts, they have 
the catkins, all ready for the spring. As they are 
so early, they are the furthest developed now. 
You can find them by hundreds, an inch long. 
They have risked nothing, however. They are 
not shaking their “powd’ry curls” now, for theit 
coats are so stiff that they stand like little soldiers, 
brave and fearless, waiting for King Winter’s siege. 

The oak has his buds all housed and weather 
stripped. Do you know where the box-elder buds 
are hidden? The box-elder and sumac have a 
wonderful hiding place for the winter babies. Puil 
off the beautifully painted leaves from a sumac 
stem, and you will leave on the stem the dainty lit- 
tle bud. The end of the leaf stalk was hollowed 
out to fit perfectly over the little bud. You will 
find the same wise provision made in the box-elder. 

Go find the buds ; nowhere else do we find plainer 
evidence that a new spring is surely coming. 


Do you think 
Do they wear sad 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE PROBLEM OF AGE, GROWTH, AND DBATH. 
A Study of Cytomorphosis, Based on Lectures in the 
Lowell Institute in 1907. By Charles S. Minot, D. Sc., 
and LL. D., professor of the Harvard Medical school 
and president of the Boston Society of Natural Hi- 
tory. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 280 pp. 

Personally the highest tribute I can pay a scientific 
work of this nature is the fact that I have read every 
word of it with great care and extreme delight. It is 
matter of scholarly patriotic pride that America has iur- 
nished the scientist of the world to investigate the prob- 
lem of age and death scientifically. It has been yre- 
viously treated religiously, sentimentally, philosophi- 
eally, and from the standpoint of medical practice. 
Even biologists have made bold guesses at explana- 
tions, but here, at the hands of an American scholar, 2 
native. of Boston. we have a study that must challenge 
the attention of the masters of science at the centres 
of scholarship in Europe. His conclusions are in them- 
selves of rare value from their suggestiveness, but the 
processes of investigation with side lights on his ob«er- 
vations and his presentation of various previous 
theories of medical men, philosophers, and bolo.is s 
on the different phases of the general subject are of 
surpassing interest. Rarely has a scientist the pecu far 
skill to lead one by every step of the process, thyough 
every highway and byway of investigation until the 
reader is so entranced by the way itis done that he 
would be content even were there no results, just as a 
genuine fisherman enjoys a day by the brook wi h his 
rod even though he has no trout for supper. It is not 
easy for a book like this to make me rapturously inter- 
ested in the reading regardless of the conclusions, but 
here is a book that has done it. It was easy to see Dr. 
Minot feeding his hundred Guinea pigs eighteen barrels 
of carrots, three tons of hay, and twenty-six bushels of 
oats in a single winter, caring for them tenderly in well- 
lighted, artificially-heated rooms, so that they shou'd 
have the most favorable possible conditions for uniform 
growth, and all that he might know why man grows old 
and dies of aze. It is fascinating to go from sten to 
step until you find yourself looking through a miscr>- 
scope and secing yourself grow o'd, until you learn tat 
you are not wearing out, that you are not to die of dis- 
ease, are not to fade away, but that death by age is the 
culmination ef the most glorious of all creations, and 
that at eighty you are really losing vigor less rap‘dly 
than at twenty, thirty, forty, or at any period from 
childhood, thrt loss of power in growth is at its maxi- 
mum in childhood, and the rate is less and less there- 
after, so that from seventy-five to eighty-five one realy 
fails in power much less than in half the time early in 
life. Death by old age is the price we pay for the high 
differentiation in man as compared with other ani- 
mals, and to surrender the privilege of growing old we 
should sacrifice everything that is distinctive in man. 





WHAT THE WHITE RACE MAY LEARN FROM 
THE INDIAN. By George Wharton James, author 
of “The Wonders of the Colorado Desert,” “In and 
Around the rand Canyon,” “In and Out of the Old 
Missions of California.” ete. Chicago: Forbes & Co 
Cloth. Large 8vo. 269 pp. Price, $1.50. 

A glance at some items in the table of contents will in- 
dicate the feast prepared: The White Race and Its 
Treatment of the Indian, The Indian and Nasal and 
Deep Breathing, His Out-of-Door Life, Sleeping Out-of- 
Doors, As a Walker, Rider, and Climber, The Indian in 
the Rain and the Dirt, Physical Labor, Physical Labor 
for Girls and Women, Diet, Education, HospitaFty, 
Certain Social Traits and Customs, Some ,Luxuries, The 
Sex Question, The Baby, The Sanctity of Nove ity, Frey) - 
ness, Repining, The Superfluities of Life, Mental Poise. 
Self-Restraint, Affectation, Art Work, Religious Wor- 
ship, Immortality, Visiting the Indians. In reading it one 
feels that the book was written out of experience and 
that the author was compelled to deliver his message. 
Dr. James has associated with the red men for twenty- 
five years, entering sympathetically into their life and 
customs, and strongly believes that in many essentials 
to health and happiness the Indian is wiser than the 
white man. ‘The value of the book is enhanced by 
eighty-four illustrations of Indian subjetts from photo- 
graphs by the author. George Wharton James 
is the best authority on the American Indian 
who can give his knowledge a popular setting, and this 
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he can do with the skill and grace of a James Feni- 
more Cooper. He knows the Indian and reveres hs 
noble past; and his various works on the Indian and his 
haunts and life have long held a place all their own. 
His lectures have been of surpassing interest, and his 
writing has helped his speaking no more than his lec- 
turing has helped him in authorship. This book is of 
more intense interest than any other of his publications. 
He makes an earnest plea for the sane, natural life of 
all men, and bases it most charmingly upon his study of 
the simple life of the Indian at his best. 


A THOUSAND THOUGHTS FROM WILL 
TON. With Index of Subjects. 
where Publishing Company. Cloth. 
(4x6%.) Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 
The gem of the year is the cluster of a thousand gens, 

which one of the brighest of Americans, author, poet, 

lecturer, editor, has penciled on the wing the wide 
world over and printed in appetizing form. These 
thoughts are feathers from a flying wing. Will Carle- 
ton usually rhymes, but here he is content with rhythm 
rather than rhyme. No present-day writer is more 
universally and uniformly admired and enjoyed than is 
Will Carleton. He is one of the fellows who thinks of 
everything and at the right time, and says the _ right 
thing about it. and here he has done ita thousard 
times. There is a carefully-prepared index, which en- 
ables the reader to find quickly what is said upon any 
particular subject. This enables one to use the bcok in 
the way of stimulus of thought, for use in conversation, 
letter-writing, or literary work: and the book is enter- 
taining to read as a whole. Here are some of the 

“Thoughts” from the beautiful little book:— 

“People are not always entitled to so very much 
credit for their self-control: there being in sOme cases 
very little to control.” 

“Playing with fire is not nearly so dangerous to you 
as letting some one else play with it at ycur expens>.’ 

“The most sincere and heartfelt weeping is done 
without the use of tears.” 

“Tf a law could be enforced forbidding monumen s 
to lie, very few of them would stand.” 

“If you enjoy repeating anything over much, 
have probably told it twice to the same person.” 

“More people have marched up to the cannon’s mouth 
with their mouths than in any other way.” 

“A ‘cool million’ hes all sorts of subterranean fi es 
beneath and within it.” 

“Tt is a thousand times better to be jilted before m .- 
riage than afterward.” 

“He who works both night and day will soon sleep 
both night and day—and through a long series of 
years.” 

“A strong man should use a gocd portion of his 
strength in strengthening himself where he is weak.” 

“People who depend invariably upon their mother- 
wit will frequently find the old lady asleep.” 

“Many who think they are going to land in heaven all 
right will find considerable trouble at the custcm- 
house.” 

“Anyone nowadays who lets the grass grow uvder his 
feet is gradually going to grass.” 

“Be as little of a bully in your own home as you are 
in the street.” 

“Can you think of any trouble in the wor'd that does 
not arise from something or somebody’s being out of 
place?” 


CARLBE- 
Brooklyn: Every- 
Daintily bound. 
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AMERICAN PLAYGROUNDS, THEIR CONSTRUC- 
TION, EQUIPMENT, MAINTENANCE, AND UTIL- 
ITY. Edited by Everett B. Mero. Boston: American 
Gynmasium Company. Illustrated. Cloth. 270 pp. 
This book is of supreme value, especially at this time. 

The scope is such as to touch every feature of the play- 

ground movement in history and prophecy. Here is a 

compilation of serviceable information concerning what 

has been and what should be done to provide suitable 
recreation and rational physical training by approved 

modern methods for the benefit of the people, and a 

practical manual for supervisors, instructors, commit- 

tees, and others desiring knowledge of how and what to 
do. Naturally much of the most valuable material fs 
the reprinting of many of the notable papers by Joseph 

Lee of Boston, “father of the American playground 

movement,” by Dr. Luther H. Gulick, now in charge of 

the national promotive work in playground development 
as the representative of Mrs. Russell Sage’s gifts for the 
cause, by Henry S. Curtis of the Washington playground 
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activity and by Dr. Myron T. Scudder of Rutgers Col- 
lege. These four men have said most of the really 
great things so far spoken on this subject, and it is 
worth the price of the book several times over to have 
their wisdom thus brought together. In addition to 
these treasures there is much of direct help in every 
phase of the movement. No one who is in the slightest 
degree interested in the play life of children can afford 
to be without this book. It is from every standpoint 
indispensable to up-to-date teachers and all other edu- 
cators. oun 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, THE BOY AND MAN. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Lllustrated. 
435 pp. Price, $1.50, net. 

Of no other American has so much been written or so 
well written as of Abraham Lincoln, and yet by far the 
best story of the boy and man is written in this centen- 
nial year by James Morgan, who has the insight to 
know what to say and how to say it as well as what not 
to say. Two extreme tendencies always threaten the 
biographers of Lincoln, one that of intense idealization, 
and the other of over-realization. There is no equal test 
of wisdom in biographical writing to that of relating 
the Lincoln of 1809-82; of 1833-47; of 1848-58; of 
1858-60; and of 1861-65. Mr. Morgan has accom- 
plished this more skilfully and artistically than has any 
other popular writer. Without being untrue to the rec- 
ords, he has made each of these five distinct Lincolns 
merge into the next by a dissolving view process. 
Since this is true, this is by far the best book to put 
into the hands of young people, and in’ this one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of his birth this view of Lincoln as 
“Boy and Man” should be read in every school in the 
land. This is the year, this the book, and the school 
is the place in which to glorify the greatest American 
since Washington. 

THE SUMMERS READERS, A PRIMER AND A MAN- 
UAL. By Maud Summers. Illustrated from original 
drawings by Lucy Fitch Perkins. New York: Frank 
D. Beattys & Co. 

These books introduce an entirely new scheme in 
school readers by anew author and a new publishing 
house. Mand Summers is one of the most interesting 
of all women educators. She was a success as a teacher 
and principal, and is no less successful as an _ educa- 
tional lecturer, but this is her first serious venture in 
authorship. Frank D. Beattys has been one of the most 
successful of school book agents in New York city, and 
now, as the head of a new publishing house, this is his 
first venture. The Primer gives Miss Summers an op- 
portunity for embodying her ideals of principles, meth- 
ods, and devices. She utilizes the action idea from the 
first. There is a child in every lesson, and a child in 
action, in attractive action from the children’s point of 
view. The rhythm idea is also early applied and its use 
developed. Nowhere are these two features combined 
so effectively. As a result there is much more reading 
material than is found in most Primers. The ‘Manual’ 
embodies her convictions and theories in explicit direc- 
tions for the use of teachers at every stage of the 
process of teaching the mechanics of reading. in devel- 
oping thought in reading. 

THE CHAUCER STORY BOOK. By Eva March Tap- 
pan. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Illustrated. Cloth, 215 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Eva March Tappan has never done the children and 

literature a greater service than when she took these 

twelve characteristic stories of Chaucer and so far 
modernized the language and simplified the setting as 
to make these classics attractive to children of our day. 

Without such service, the first of the great English mas- 

ters is a sealed book to children. No one is in better 

form for keeping the classic classic, while at the same 
time making it fascinating. At the hands of Eva March 

Tappan these twelve Chaucer tales are every whit as 

charming as Robin Hood. And the _ children are not 

alone in their enjoyment of them, for there are few 
adults who will not be sincerely grateful for an oppor- 
tunity to really enjoy the Canterbury Tales. 

SHAKESPEARE, FIRST FOLIO EDITION. Edited 
by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. To be complete in forty 
“handy” volumes. Size, 44% x6% inches. Price, per 
volume, cloth, 75 cents; limp leather, $1.00 each. 

This notable edition of Shakespeare, in a class all by 
Itself, and one of the most important literary undertak- 
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ings of the year, moves steadily forward. Seven new 

plays are added this year, bringing the total up to 

twenty, or just half through the projected set. “The 
edition when completed” (we quote from the Outlook) 

“will not only be unique, but will hold a place by itse'f 

among all the reprints of Shakespeare.” The edition 

not only reproduces the original First Folio of 1623 de- 
void of editorial changes—being the only popular text 
to do so—but includes every variety of notes, glossaries, 
variants, and criticism. The seven new plays are: 

“The Tempest,” “Taming of the Shrew,” “T'wo Gentle- 

men of Verona,” ‘‘Othello,” “Coriolanus,” “Merry Wives 

of Windsor,’ “Winter’s Tale.” The former issues are: 

“Much Adoe About Nothing,’ “Midsummer Night’s 

Dreame,” “Loves Labour’s Lost,’ “Comedie of Errors,” 

“Merchant of Venice,’ “Julius Caesar,” ‘‘King Lear,” 

“As You Like It,’ “Romeo and Juliet,” “Macbeth,” 

“Hamlet,” “Twelfe Night,” “Henry the Fift.” 

THE NEW CENTURY SPELLING BOOK. By A. N, 
McCallum and P. W. Horn, superintendents of schools 
of Austin and Houston, Texas. New York: Silver, 
Burdett & Co. Cloth. 176 pp. Price, 24 cents. 

A very instructive work, with careful grading of the 
lists of words; the use of such words as are specially 
fitted to the pupil; dictation reviews; the requisite use 
of the dictionary with some word lists; the furnishing 
of seventeen rules necessary to good spelling; a list of 
abbreviations and common foreign expressions, etc.; all 
of which indicate the care which the authors have given 
to its compilation und arrangement; and resultant in a 
very useful book 9n a much-needed subject. Texas 
has seen its merits and has adopted it for all her schools, 


——9—— 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘‘A First Course in American History.’’ (Books 1. and L1.)By Jean- 
ette Rector Hodgdon. Price, 65 cents each.- —**Fractical Pc dagogy.”’ 
By 8S. M. Barrett. Price, $1.00.—* Progressive Problems in 
Physics.”” By F.R. Miller. Price, 6v cents. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. 

**The Pearl; Done in Modern Verse.”’ By Sophie Jewett. Price, $1.00. 


——*The Taming of the Shrew.”——‘*Iwo Gentlemin of Venona.” 
—*Coriolanus.”’ Edited by «. Porterand H. A. Clarke. Price, 75 
cents each,——"'ld Man Coyote.’’ By C. K. Bayliss. Price, $1.00. 


New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
**Americans of Today and Tomorrow.’’ By Albert J. Beveridge. 
Price, 50 cents. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. 


‘Two Dramatizations frum Vergil.”’ Translated by Yr. J. Miller. 
Price, $1.08. Chicago University Press. 

*“*Economics.”’ By Scott Nearing and F. D. Watson. Price, 
$1.90.——"*The Administration of Public Education in the United 
States.” Fo Cf. Dutton and David Snedden. Price, $1.75.——‘‘The 
Aeneid for Boys and Girls.”" By Key. A.J. Church. Price, $1.50.—— 
**Economic Zoology.’’ By Herbert Osborn. Price, $2.00.——‘Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” ty James Morgan, Price, $1 50.——‘Hughes’ Tom 
Brown’s School Days.”’ Edited by C. 8S. Thomas. Price, 25 cents. 


New York: The Macmillan Company. 

**Gray’s New Manual of Botany.’’ Revised by B. L. Lincoln and 
M. L. Fernald. ‘‘Human Body and Health.’’ By Alvin Davison. 
Price, 80 cents.——**Punctuation Primer.”’ By F. M. Perry. Priee, 
30 cents.—-—*Standard Algebra.” By W. J. Milne. Price, $1.00.—— 
**Choruses and Part Songs for High Schools.’ By E. B. Birge. Price, 
65 cents. New York: American Book Company. 

**German Inflections.”” By H. C. Bierwith. New York: Henry 
Holt & Uo. 

‘Moral Instruction and Training in Schools.’’ (Vols. I. and II.) 
Edited by M. E. Sadler. Price, $3.00. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co 


“The Tortoise and the Geese and Other Fables of Bidpai.”” Retold 
by M. B. Dutton, Price, $1.00.—_—‘‘The Chaucer Story Book.’’ By 
Eva March Tappan. Price, $1.50. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

“The Happychaps.’’ By Carolyn Wells and Harrison Cady 
Price, $1.50.— —“The Spring Cleaning.”” By Frdnces Hodgson Bur- 
nett. New York: The Century Company. 

‘*Land My True Love.”” By H. A. Mitchell Keays. Price, $1.50.—— 
“The Panther.” By Anne Warner. Price, $1.2. Boston: Small, 

Maynard & Co. 

*-Composition— Rhetoric—Literature.’’ By Shackford and Judson. 
Price, $1.12.-—“‘Secondary Arithmetic.” By J. C. Stone and J. F. 
Millis’ Price, 75 cents. Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn. 

‘*Principles and Methods in the Stu y of English Literature.”’ By 
William McPherson ——'‘Conditions of Life in the Sea.’’ By James 
Johnstone. Cambridge: The University Press. 

“The American College, a Criticism.’’ By Abraham Flexner. 
Price, $100. New York: The Century Company. 

‘*Laboratory Arts.” By G- H. Woollatt. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. . 

**Practical English.’”’ By Angelo C. Scott. Chicago: Row, Peter- 
son & Co. 

‘Black Bruin.” By Clarence Hawkes. Philadel phia: George W. 
Jacobs & Co 

“Systematic Study in the Elementary Schools.’”’ By L. B. Ear- 
hart. New York: Teachers’ College. 

“Corrie Who?” By Maximilian Foster. Price, $1.50.—_—‘'The Letters 
of Jennie Allen.” By Grace Donworth. Price, $1.50. New York: 
Small, Maynard & Co. i 

**Amer can Playgrounds.’’ Edited by E. B. Mero. Boston: Ameri- 
can Gymnasia Company. : 

‘‘Work That is Play.” By Mary Gardner. Price, 30 cents.——‘The 
Punchinellos.” By Katherine W. Davis. Price, 40 cents.——‘‘Pat- 
riotic Songs. (Paper) Price, 10 cents. Chicago: A. Flanagan Com- 


any. 

Phe Blodgett Fourth Reader.’’ By F. E. Blodgett and A. B. 
Rlodgett. Price, 65 cents.——‘'The Fifth Reader.”” (The Language 
Readers.) By J. H. Wade and Emma Sylvester. Price, 65 cents. 
Boston: Gina & Co. 
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Educational Intelligence. 


Items of educational news to be inserted 
ander this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To 
be available, these contributions should be 
short and comprehensive. Copy should be 
received not later than the fifteenth of the 
month. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 5, 6: Northern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Joliet. 


November 5, 6, 7: Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence. 
Sidney A. Sherman, president. 


November 6: Worcester County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, Me- 
chanics hall and Classical high 
school building, Worcester. 


November 6: Essex County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Peabcdy, 
Mass. 


November 6: Norfolk County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Ford 
building, Boston. 


November 13: New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, 
Latin School hall, Boston, Mass. 


November 19, 20, 21: National Soci- 
ety for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, Atlanta, Ga.; James P. 
Haney, secretary. 


November 26, 27, 28: Northeast Mis- 
souri Teachers’ Association, Han- 
nibal. 


November 26, 27, 28: Northwest Mis- 
souri Teachers’ Association, Cam- 
eron. 

November 26, 27, 28: South Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, 
Rolla. 

November 26, 27, 28: Southwest Mis- 
souri Teachers’ Association, Oape 
Girardeau. 

November 26, 27, 28: Southeast Mis- 
souri Teachers’ Association, 
Neosho. 

November 26, 27, 28: West Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, 
Higginsville. 

November 27, 28: The Central Asso- 
ciation of Science and Mathemat- 
ics Teachers, Englewood High 
school, Chicago. 

November 27, 28: Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association. 

December 21-24: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Ange- 
les; president, Duncan MacKin- 
non, San Diego. 

December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 

December 29, 30: Idaho State Teuch- 
ers’ Association, Boise; Irvin B. 
Warner, president. 

December 29, 30, 381: Washington 
Educational Association, Spokane. 

December 29-31: Wyoming State As- 
sociation, Laramie. 

December 29, 30, 31: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Kansas 
City; president, Howard A. Gass, 
Jefferson City; secretary, E. M. 
Carter, Jefferson City. 

December 28, 29, 30, 31: Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association, Des Moines; 
F. BE. Palmer, executive committee, 
Le Mars. 

February 23, 24: Department of Su- 


perintendence, N. E. A., Chicago, 
Til. 





April, 1909: Missouri Valley 'Teach- 
ers’ Association, California; presi- 
dent, A. S. Green, Richmond; sec- 
retary, William Steiner, James- 
town. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The next meeting of 
the New England Association of 
School Superintendents will be held 
in the Latin school hall, Warren 
avenue, Friday, November 13. Gen- 
eral topic: “Artin Its Relation to 
Education and _ the Industries.” 
Frank O. Draper, secretary, Paw- 
tucket, R. L. - 

The Middlesex County Teachers’ 
Association held its annual session 
in Tremont Temple October 30. 
Nearly 3,000 teachers were in at- 
tendance. Officers for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows: I'resi- 
dent, William C. Bates of Cam- 
bridge; vice-presidents, W. J. Rock- 
wood of Everett, A. K. Whitcomb of 
Lowell, John S. Emerson of Somer- 
ville, W. D. Parkman of Waltham, M, 
A. Stone of Reading; secretary ard 
treasurer, F. Wallace Chase of New- 
ton; auditor, Charles J. Emerson of 
Stoneham; executive committee, F. 
A. T’itcher of Chelsea, J. H. Carfrey 
of Wakefield, V. V. Thompson of 
Ashland, H. B. Boland of Medford, 
Flora A. McLaughlin. 

Under the direction of the National 
Civie Association, Headmaster Her- 
bert S. Weaver of the Girls’ High 
School of Practical Art and Willixm 
C. Crawford, master of the Washing- 
ton-Allston school, have gone to Bu- 
rope to study the problem of indus- 
trial education. The masters will 
study the work in the representative 
cities of Holland, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, France, Ireland, Scotland, and 
England. In England the prob!em 
is called “vocational education,” the 
term “industrial education” being 
applied to the criminal classes. Mr. 
Weaver and Mr. Crawford will re- 
turn to Boston about January 11. 

Following is the program of. the 
New England Association of School 
Superintendents November 13: 9.50 
a. m., devotional exercises, Rev. Ed- 
ward Cummings, associate pastor of 
South Congregational church, Bos- 
ton; 940 a.m., business: 10 a.m. 
general topic: “Art in Its Relation to 
Education and the Industries”: (1) 
“The London Congress of Art Teach- 
ers,” Henry Turner Bailey, editor of 
the School Arts Book, Nerth Scituate, 
Mass.; Frederick L. Burnham, agent 
of the state board of education, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; (2) “Design and Color 
in Printing,” Henry Lewis Johnson, 
editor of the Printing Art, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; (8) “The Scope of Art 
Education in a City School System,’ 
Walter Sargent, director of art and 
manual training, Boston; 12.30 p. 
m., intermission: luncheon will be 
served in the gymnasium at seventy- 
five cents per plate; 1.45 p. m., report 
of committees, election of officers; 
(4) “Art in the Home,” Frederick H. 
Daniels, supervisor of diawing, New- 
ton, Mass.; (5) “What Is Art?’ Profes- 
sor Herman H. Horne, Dartmouih 
College, Hanover, N. H. 

MALDEN. The sixth annual 
meeting of the New England Hizh 
School Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held in this city October 
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31, President BE. BE. Kent of Spring- 
field presiding. Addresses were 
made by the following: L. R. Wat- 
son, Beverly; Daniel F. Hoff, Law- 
rence; R. G. Laird, Boston; Dr. A. 
E. Winship, Somerville; J. A. Pit- 
man, Salem; C. W. Irish, Lowell; 
George B. Kingsbury, Hartford, 
Conn,; J. D. Houston, New Haven, 
Conn. T. T. Wilson of Malden wags 
elected president for the ensuing 
year. The next annual meeting will 
be held in the State Normal school 
building, Salem. 


CHARLEMONT. The twenty- 
third annual meeting of the Franklin 
County Teachers’ Association was 
held in this town October 30. Su- 
perintendent G. A. Grover of North 
Dana presided. The principal 
speaker was Elbert Hubbard. In 
the afternoon session R. ©. Metcaif 
spoke on “Language in the Grammar 
Section,” and Miss Laura Fisher of 
Boston on the same subject in the 
primary section. The closing ad- 
dress was by W. C. Crawford, mas- 
ter of the Alliston school, Boston, on 
“The Day’s Work.” The following 
officers were elected: President, H. 
E. Richardson, Greenfield; vice- 
presidents, Nahum Leonard, Ash- 
field; Miss Nan Field, Montague; 
Mrs. C. A. Stearns, Wendell; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Margaret O'Keefe, Turn- 
er’s Falls; treasurer, W. B. Smith, 
Greenfield. The association voted 
to hold future meetings in Green- 
field. 

SPRINGFIELD. The _ sixty-first 
annual convention of the Hampden 
County Teachers’ Association was 
held in this city October 30. About 
2,500 teachers from the cities and 
towns in the district were present. 
John C. Gray,. superintendent of 
schools, Chicopee, presided. Ad- 
dresses were made by the following: 
F. S. Edmonds of Philadelphia on 
“lraining for the Century”; Bishop 
John H. Vincent on “The Country 
Schoolhouse”; Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright of Clark College on “Indus- 
trial Education in the High School”; 
Louis P. Slade, principal of Chicopee 
High school, on “Industrial WKduca- 
tion for High Schools in Small 
Cities’; John W. Wood of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on “Industrial Fduca- 
tion”; Frank F. Murdock, principal 
of the Normal school, North Adams, 
on “What Constftutes a Practical 
Education.” The following cfficers 
were elected for the coming year: 
President, Clarence A. Brodeur of 
Westfield: vice-president, J. L. Riley, 
Springfield; treasurer, Howard Con- 
ant, Holyoke; secretary, Miss Addie 
McKechnie, Springfield. 

AMHERST. About 400 teachers 
attended the fourteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Hampshire County Teach- 
ers’ Association held October 39 in 
Amherst. The first speaker was 
Martin G. Benedict, superintendent 
of publie instruction at Utica, N. Y., 
who took for his subject “Things 
That Pay.” Following Mr. Bene- 
dict’s address, C. B. Wetherby of the 
George H. Gilbert Manufacturing 
Company of Ware, Dr. J. B. Learned 
of Northampton, and President Ken- 
yon L. Butterfield of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College gave ten- 
minute talks on the subject of ‘“What 
Is a Practical Education?’ ‘The 
last speaker at the morning session 
was George H. Martin, secretary of 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 
You Do Not Teach Art! 


ou want the art work of the 
schools in your charge to be equal or 
superior to others. You select your 
art teachers with this result in view. 
Let the same consideration be given 
the materials used. 


Bradley's Water Colors 


were designed and are manufactured, 
first and last, for educational work. 
These colors, with Bradley’s crayons 
and the new line of tinted drawin 
papers, are a source of progress an 
nspiration to teachers and pupils, of 
economy to schools. 
——Our beautiful art catalogue shows 
by picture and text what these goods 
are and why the use of them in your 
schools will lighten the teacher’s task 
and heighten the pupils’ interest. 
Write for a copy, with samples of pa- 
pers, etc. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia 
Atlanta hogs Francisco 


But 
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the Massachusetts state board of 
education, who spoke on “Teachers 
and Teaching.” In the afternoon 
there was a meeting of the Teachers’ 


Annuity Guild, followed by an ad- 
dress by President Flavel L. Luther 
of Trinity College. The following- 


named officers for the ensuing yeur 
were elected at the business meeting: 
President, F. K. Congdon of North- 
ampton; vice-presidents, Superin- 
tendent M. H. Bowman of Hatfield, 
N. R. Smith of Ware, and W. S. Da- 
kin of Florence; secretary and treas- 
urer, A. Fauline Ham of Northamp- 
ton. 


BROCKTON. The following- 
named officers were elected hy the 
Plymouth County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting held in 
Brockton October 380: President, 


James S. Hayes of Hanover; vice- 
presidents, Charles H. Bates of Mid- 
dleboro, Nelson G. Howard of Hing- 
ham, James D. Howlett of Plymouth, 
Don C. Bliss of Brockton; secretary- 
treasurer, H. A. Blake of Abington; 
executive committee, Edgar H. 
Grout of East Bridgewater, A. A. 
Heald of Wareham, John E, Demeyer 
of Scituate. About 500 were present, 


including delegations from every 
town in the county. Among the 
leaders in the various discussions 


were Principal A. G. Boyden of the 


Bridgewater Normal school, Charles 
P. Sinnott, S. Maude Doane, Jave 
Bennett, Elizabeth Sampson of Ply 
mouth, Martha Kendali. Mary VPen- 
ham of Bridgewater, Sarah Turner of 
Bridgewater, Carrie C. Ballou, «and 


Effie G. Thayer. Professor H. H. 
Horne of Dartmouth College was 
speaker in the afternoon, his subject 
being “The Making of Men and 


Women.” Miss Julia Richman, dis 
trict superintendent of schools in 
New York, spoke on “The Over-Ace 
Child.” 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

LACONIA. Following the  pro- 
cram recently inaugurated by ithe 
state public school department, look- 


ing to the better information of local 
school boards throughout the stite,a 
meeting of the boards of Belknap 
county was recently held in this city. 
The meeting was in charge of Henry 
C. Morrison, state superintendent of 
publie instruction, and was la gely 


attended. The following was the 
program: “Equalization of School 


Revenue,” by F. S. Sutcliffe of New 
port, superintendent of the New Lon- 
don district; “Some Massachusetts 
Experience,” by Julius E. Warren, 
agent of the Massachusetts staie 
board of education; “More Adequate 
Facilities for Training Teachers.” by 
Superintendent Sutcliffe; ‘Some 


Every-day Points of School Law,” 
Superintendent H. C. Morrison; 


“Needed School Legislation,” Profes- 
sor James A. Tufts of Exeter Acad- 
emy. 
CONNECTICUT. 

BRIDGEPORT. The annual 
meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Round 
Table of Western Connecticut will be 
held here this week. Following are 
the officers: President, William A. 


Wheatley, Fairfield; 
ward A. Sammis, 
tee on program, 


secretary, Ed- 
Stamford; commit- 
Schuy!ter P. Wil- 


liams, Bridgeport; Frederick 8. 
Camp, Stamford; Miss S, M. Arm- 
strong, Danbury; commiitee on legis- 
lation, Everett C. Willard, Stimfo:d; 
Charles W. Deane, Bridgeport; Wil 
liam C. Foote, South Norwalk. The 
following resolutions will he dis- 
cussed: That the members of the 


Round Table report at the next Feb 
ruary meeting upon these matters: 
The approximate percentage of chi'l 
drea of any first-year grade who 
reach the seventh-year grade; the ap- 
proximate percentage who reach the 


seventh grade witbin six years; the 
conditions that seem to account for 
these percentages, and the _ historic 
curriculum is unbalanced and _ one- 


sided—-in the stress of rapidly chanyz- 
ing social and industrial conditions— 


our schools have not yet arisen to 
their responsibility as instruments of 
the state in the developinent of po>pu- 
lar efficiency. 
CENTRAL STATES, 
ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. The school nurses 

are quieting a lot of senseless ta‘ks, 


especially about starving school chil- 
dren. The second weekly report of 
the school nurse corps, made to the 
health department recently, shows 
no ill-fed children in the schoo's 
during the five days of in- 
spection work. According to the re- 
port 236 public and four private 
schools were visited during the week 
and 380 children examined. _The 
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nurses called at 1,464 residences and 
found 1,012 children suffering from 
various ailments, most of them of a 
minor nature. Blementary medical 
instruction was given to 988, medi- 
cal treatment to 626, and 1382 were 
cured. Forty-eight children were 
sent to the medical inspectors for 
further examination. 


OHIO. 

SIDNEY. Superintendent Herbert 
R. MeVay of this city, as president 
of the Central Ohio Association, is to 
take the meeting this year, Novem- 
ber 13, 14, to Detroit, securing the 
lowest rates ever offered Ohio teach- 
ers. 


IOWA. 

DES MOINES. The Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association will meet in 
this city December 28, 29, 20, and 31; 
TY. E. Palmer, Le Mars, Iowa, chair- 
man of the exeecutive committee. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
TEXAS. 

HOUSTON. Frank Puinam in 
the leading daily paper of the city is 
waging a vigorons and iutellig nt 
campaign for a first-class high school 
to accommodate 1,000 students. He 
claims forty millionaires in the city. 
It is a startling proposition fer an 
editor to write like this:— 

“The next high school of the city cf 
Houston should be large enough to 
accommodate a thousand students. 
The domestic science and manual 
training departments are of neces 
sity housed in a dark, damp, unsani- 
tary basement. Nelfiher students nor 
teachers can do the best work tht 
they are capable of in such quarters 
and so crowded together as they »re 
to-day. It is up to Houston, at the 
earliest day possible, to make ‘arger 
provision for her children of hich 
school age. The next high school 
should not be limited to a single 
block of ground. It should have two 
blocks, and the street between the 
two blecks should b»® closed. Citv 
councils may object on technical 
grounds, but it is observed that they 
are easily able to close streets in this 
way when a great railroad system 
asks to have it done. And surely the 
educational needs of the children of 
Houston are not second in imnro~ 
tance to anv other interest. The 
next high school should, then. oce ny 
one block with its main bul ding, and 
it should have an adjacent blo k for 
a gevmnasium. athletic field. and rlay 
grounds. The high school group 
should be planned in architec‘ural 
harmony; should be as solid asa 
rock. storm and fireproof, and shou'd 
be equipped throughout with all the 
most modern high school apnilanees 
The best on earth is not too good for 
Houston. She has no need to put on 
a poor face. With an assessed va'u 
ation just short of seventy millions; 
crowing, in population and wenlth, 
faster than any other city in the 
South, Houston can afford to give 
her sons and davghters the best ‘he 
country affords in educational equip- 
ment. She can’t afford not to, consid- 
ering that no growing city has a bet- 
ter asset than a well-equipped public 
school system. The present hich 
school site could be used for a man- 
ual training and domestic scicn’e 
high school. A city that wishes to 
develop manufacturing upon a large 





scale needs, above everything else, to 
release and employ the mechanical 
talent of its sons.” 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 
COLORADO. 

PUEBLO. The Central High 
school, the last in the country In 
which it would have been expected, 
has had one of the liveliest rebellions 
on account of the abolition of foot- 
ball. 


DENVER. There is an American 
exhibition in the School of Drawing 
and Sculpture in Paris which sug- 
gests a state of culture in the one 
“wild and woolly” West decidedly at 
variance with the impression con- 
veyed by William Cody, the displays 
of penny dreadfuls in the boulevard 
kiosks, and the terrifying Indian 
name that Paris has borrowed from 
Arizona for its thugs. The collection 
is highly approved by the Societe 
Nationale de l’Art a l’Ecole, which 
was founded to advance the move- 
ment for the decoration of school- 
rooms. Professor Charles M. Car- 
ter, who presents this novel display, 
has heen the director of art in the 
public schools of Denver, Col., for 
twenty years. His special passion 
is the transformation of schoolrooms 
from grim and detested prisons into 
places of light and colour and beauty. 
The distinctive feature of this ex- 
hibit is what are called, for want of 
a more descriptive designation, paper 
art windows. At first sight there 
tissue paper windows appear as imi- 
tation of stained glass. But they are 
much mere than imitations of 
stuined glass. They present beauti- 
ful effects of light and shade and 
color and perspective never yet at- 
tained in stained glass windows. 
The windows are the work of the 
school children themselves—design, 
drawing. execution, and all. Those 
shown here are not mere exhibition 
pieces, but were -taken down from 
their places in various school bui'd- 
ings of Denver for the purposes of 
this display. There are several 
small windows in the elementary 
colors done by pupils in the lower 
grades who have yet received little 
instruction in drawing, but the larger 
windows, some of them fascinating 
and vivid as a painting, are the pro/- 
ucts of pupils, mostly girls, between 
the ages of twelve and fifteen years. 

The methed of procedure is this: 
All the pupils in the room submit de- 
signs for the proposed tissue paper 
window—ships at sea, boats on the 
hay, sunrise on the river, fish swim- 
ming in a lily-covered pond. vases of 
flowers, crocus patches in full bloom 
—whatever strikes the fancy of the 
children. One design is selected by 
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vote of the schoolroom, and from six 
tu a dozen children are put to work 
on it. They draw the design first in 
charcoal, having care to provide for 
the connecting lines that will corre- 
spond to the leaded supports in a 
stained glass window. The design 
is then enlarged in pencil on card- 
board of the size of the pro>osed win- 
dow. Next the openings in the panél 
corresponding to the panes in a 
stained-glass window are cut out, 
leaving thin strips of cardboard fol- 
lowing the lines of the desizn. Upon 
these strips are then pasted pieces cf 


tissue paper of the colors chosen for ° 


the picture. The simplest method, at 
this point, is to use primary colors, 
pasted flat on the cardboard frame. 
But that is quite too elementary for 
these youngsters of Denver, who do 
this work not in class hours, but 
after a day’s work with their books, 


and of their own choice, foscinated © 


by the pursuit of color, group, ard 
scene. The most charming effects 
are obtained by the employment of 
complementary colors, with their 
tints and shades, and by the judi- 
cious use of space behind the flat 
cardboard frame. For instance, a 
lovely sky dotted with fleecy clouds 
is contrived by placing a _ roughly- 
torn and perforated sheet of tissue 
paper an inch or so behind the first 
sheet, which represents the blue sky. 
The reflection of trees in the water 
is conveyed by bending a_ strip of 
dark paper backward from the line 
where the actual tree trunk is sup- 
posed to meet the edge of the pond. 
Fish swimming in the pond are given 
the dim, uncertain apnearance hy 
placing thema little back of the 
frame, witha tissue paper curtain 
representing the clouded water. 


> 
ss 


Teachers’ Collegiate Courses. 

The Boston Committee on Oppor- 
tunities for Study announces the fol- 
lowing special courses which have 
been arranged for the academic year 
1908-9, and which are open to all 
teachers of Boston and its vicinity. 
Applicants are urged to register 
promptly, as any course may be 
withdrawn if a sufficient number of 
students is not enrolled. 


COURSES COUNTING TOWARD A 
DEGREE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 

I. Anglo-Saxon, Professor Perrin, 

1. Beowulf, Saturday at 9. 

2. Beginners’ Course, Saturday at 
10. 

II. English and American Litera- 
ture, Professor Black. 

FIRST SEMESTER. 

i. Shakespeare and His Dramatie 

Nelations, Saturday at 10. 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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I t to the 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. re Le may be sent to them 
9 A : BOSTON/| LOWELL INSTITUTE FREB 
ie Fis cacners gencies 4 Ashburton Pl. COURSES. 
.| I. Collegiate Courses, Tlarvard 
ew York, N. Y.,156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis,414 Century Bldg. Portland, Gee, A309 Walteme Ave 
Washington, ig Penn, Ave: Soskane, Waele oe Ber Blo Les angles, Gal, 238 Douglas Bidg | Medical School. 


1. English Literature and Compo- 
sition, Mr. Copeland, ‘Tuesday, at 8 


FISHERS. ACENCY 


Exellent facilities for Placing a NUAL, 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


the Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. (second half-year), Professor Royce, 
é EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. Wednesday and Friday, at 8 p. m, 
Tel. Hay, 975-4. 4. Modern Constitutional Govern- 
ment, Professor Lowell, Monday and 
Thursday, at 8 p. m. 

For application blanks address the 


. m. 

2. History of Ancient Philosophy 
(first half year), Professor Palmer, 
Wednesday and Friday, at 8 p. m. 

8. General Principles of Phi'ozophy 





Established 1885. 








Some New Books. 














Lowell Institute Collegiate Courses, 
—A Criticism..... ,..... Flexner The Century Co., N. Y¥. $1.00 arv al Sc ow 

=e pmermnn ColegecsrS Di dehdeesh. cova pesige hdres oa Longmans, Green & Co., ** —- aan Porgy School, Longwood 

dU) bcc cckccaisvcs cccecs rereton " & llc 6.50 ’ ‘ , 
Fm sas a ete. Retbsiviepinecivass ing» dear —- were ar ay * . pe = Il. Teachers’ School of Science, 

aks Masetts MOGMOr. ... ........cccccese e tinn & Co., Boston -65 i i 

The Be tt ontte sine) A og Sylvester - ~ ra "g5 | Poston Society of Natural History. 
A Century of Colonial History, 1660—1760...... Channing The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 2.50 1. Geography, Saturday, at 2. Ap- 
The Diva's Ruby.......--+eseresede eestor eter ceee —- . - " oo ply to Professor Douglas W. Jobn- 
Joan Of Garioch........---- sees ceeserceeeeeeeee = * be te | son, Harvard University 

seston reece: soccer sens ells 1.50 ’ é ye 
Ge Wetton Rhetoric--Literature. .Shackford esees bens. H. Sanborn, Boston 1.12 2. Zoology, Saturday, at 2. Apply 

Stone mm «9 of “ -75 _ om Twiki 
Seer Ae nate Allon Donworth Small, Maynard & Co., ‘ 1.50 eae P. Morse, 10 Upland road, 
Foster oe Lay e La} 1.50 » 2§ Vy. 
Corrie WhoO?......-----+-sseeeeees 4 i ila _ a pe - o ; : 
ell Ireland —- me eet eet oo 3. Botany, Saturday at. Apply 
or eee - SO OOS e Ce ewes pd ocecce oes seeces Sas . ag Sa , £ - to Hollis Webster, 16 Prentiss strect, 
e Punchinelios ....-«++- “ “a ‘“ : or . j 

Beds cbs cd} . Seid bine os 10} North Cambridge. 
Seoten Poy TOUPAS.....000- eeeves rags ee ek my Se eee 4. Geology, Saturday, at 9. Apply 
8 tematic Study in ere? +45 gv iv Hawkes Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., Phila, —_| to George H. Barton, curator, 234 
Deiindl Bigiish... MELE or), Aiud asso Kab o Scott Rw, Peterson & Co., Chicago ——| Berkeley street, Boston. 
principlesand Methods in the Study of Eng- - , ; Laboratory lessons begin Novem- 

lish Literature.......-..--+-++++++- McPher son The University Press, Cambridge —— : a 5 - 


Conditions of Life in the Sea....... «-- ---.+++- 
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Educational Institutions. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





L, BRIDGEWATER, 
Sit.” ~ pe For catalogue, 


address the Principal, A.C Boyrpen, A. M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrroHBuRG, Mass. 

. For catalogues address 

u "Joa @. Puoureon. Principal. 
L SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Miss, 
eee eer Bopecial attention is 
galled to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMOBE, 


Principal. ram shen: stewing 


OOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 
bY RORRAL SCHDOL. Seem for the peda- 
gogica! and technical training of teachers of 

@ commercial branches. For catal e 

















address J. Asnury PrTMay, Principal. 
taught by mai!. Twelve | 

PENMANSHI easy lessons will make you 

an expert. Send $1.0) for twelve lessons, or 


10 cents for sample. Address ART CO., Box 


143, Augusta, Maine. 





2. Literary Developments in Brit- 
ain to 1580, Saturday at 11. 

8. The Essayists and Letter Writ- 
ers of the Bighteenth Century, Sat- 
urday at 12. 

III. German, Professor Perrin. 





1. Composition and: Drill in Gram- | 


mar and Phonetics. Reading as a 
Foundation for Conversation, Satur- 
day at 12. 

2. Kulturbistorische Geschichte 
Deutschlands, Saturday at 11. 

3. At the request of at least six 
students a course in elementary Ger- 
man will be given, Saturday at 2. 

IV. Greek Literature, Professor 
Taylor. 

1. The Classical Greek Element in 
Modern Poetry, Saturday at 10. 

2. A Comparative Study of the 
Drama, Saturday at 11. 

V. Latin, Professor Lindsay. 

1. Latin Prose Composition, Mon- 
day at 4. 





2. Advanced Reading Course, 
Wednesday at 4. 


3. The Latin Authors Usually Read 


in Preparation for College. Hour to 
be arranged with class. 
VI. Music, Assistant Professor 


Marshall and Mr. Cole. 

1. Elementary Harmony. 

2. Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing Music in Schools. Thirty-five 
dollars for two semester hours. 

3. A course for regular teachers in 
public schools who are required to 
give instruction in music. Ten dol- 
lars for the course, one hour a week, 


Hours for courses in music will le 
arranged with the classes. 

VII. French. Professor Geddes 
will give a course in either elemen- 


tary or advanced French on Monday 
or Wednesday at 4.30, if as many a; 
twelve students apply. 

Tuition. Except for the courses in 
music the charge is ten dollars fcr 
each semester hour. 

Registration begins October 3 at 
the College hall, 688 Boylston street, 
apd courses open October 5. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

I, Advanced Algebra, Assistant 
Professor Love, Friday, at 4.30. 

II. Principles of Education, Assist- 
ant Professor Norton, Friday, at 4.30. 

III. English Composition, 22, Dr. 
Maynadier, Monday and Friday, at 
4.30, at the English High school, 
Montgomery street, Boston. 

This course covers English A. 

IV. It is possible that Professor 
Channing may consent to repeat His- 
tory 10a (American History to 1760) 
if a sufficient number of teachers re- 
quest it. 

Applicants for enrollment in Har- 
vard courses are requested to send a 
postal card stating name, address, 
and course desired to Miss Leadbet- 
ter, Roxbury High school, that fur- 





ber 14. A list of field lessons, bezin- 
ning September 12, may be cbtained 
from Professor Barton. 

OTHER COURSES. 

Museum of Fine Arts—History of 
Ancient Art, Dr. Fairbanks. Wednes- 
day and Friday, at 4.30. The fee is 
ten dollars for the course, from O« 
tober to June. . This course will prob 
ably be accepted by the colleges. Ap 
plication should be made to the Mu 
seum of Fine Arts, Copley square, 
Boston. 

Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery, 
Saturday, from 9 to 12 a. m., or any 
week-day from 5.30 to9 p.m. ‘Che 
charge for a class of eight teachers is 
reduced to ten dollars for ten lessons 
Apply at the school, 30 Huntineton 


avenue, Boston. 
Two free courses in drawing and 
color, under the direction of Prine’- 


pal Bartlett and Director Sargent, for 
kindergarten teachers only, will 
announced later by the director 
kindergartens. 

A full statement of the concessions 
made by the colleges will be in the 
hands of the teachers soon. 


} 
ve 


if 


A SLIGHT MISPRONUNCIATION. 

It was exhibition day at the kn 
dergarten, and the fathers and moth- 
ers and aunts and uncles were there 
in a delighted crowd. 

Near the close of the entertainment 
the young minister came forward for 
a talk to the children on the value of 
promptness. “I wonder how many 
of you know what tardy means,” he 
began. 

sertha was one of the show pupils, 
and her hand was up at once. 

“You may tell me, little one,” and 


the minister smiled down into the 
eager face, 

Bertha threw a joyful glance 
toward her beaming family, and 


then: “It’s what my papa drinks,” she 
said.—Harper’s Magaz‘ne. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

Of all the legitimate stars that 
have come into vaudeviile, none his 
attained greater popularity than Zelie 
de Lussan, the grand opera prima 
donna, who will be the leading at- 
traction at Keith’s theatre the weex 
of November 9 In vaudeviile she 
still keeps to the hizh standard 
which has won her reputation, havy- 
ing at the same time that pleasing 
personality which immediately wins 
an audience. Another feature will 
be Joe Hart’s “Bathing Girls.” Th's 
is one of those big musical numbers 
that have proved so popular in vaude- 
ville during the past few years. <An- 
other headline feature will be 
Charles E. Evans and company in a 
sketch called “It’s Up to You, Wil- 
liam.” Mr. Evans will long be 
meinbered as the team of Hoey 


ie 
and 


Evans, and also won fame in th» 
Hoyt farces. He has always been 
popular in Boston. Other features 


will he a new presentation 
“La Petite Revue,” which is a de- 
cided novelty and in which a large 
company contribute good singing and 


entitled 


lots of comedy. Billy Van, the ia 

mous minstrel, will also be seen! 
with a new line of humor. Others 
will be the Six Souesoillis, Londe 


and Tilly, the Five Musical Spillers, 


the kinetograph, and the spec‘al 
Keith show. 
BOSTON. 
for the week of November 9 the} 


Boston theatre will have as an attra - 
tion the play in which Frank Losee 
made one of his greatest hits, Paul 
Ikxoster’s dramatization of “Dorothy 
Vernon of Haddon Hall,”’ the novel 
by Charles Major which gained such 
wide popularity. Miss Gordon will 
appear as the famous Dorothy Ver- 


non, the red-haired, high-tempered 
miss. The story of the play deals 
with the love of Dorothy for sir 
Jobn Manners of a rival house. The 
scenes are laid in Derbyshire in the 
davs of Queen Elizabeth, and all 


sorts of political intrigue involving 
the queen and. Mary, Queen of Scots, 
are prominent, making the action 
both spirited and at all times inter- 
esting. In “Dorothy Vernon of Had- 





don Hall,” the stock company has a} 
piece which will appeal particularly 
to the patrons, as nearly every menm- 
ber of the company will have a put 
of some importance. 

CHIEFLY LEGAL ADVICE, 

A certain prominent lawyer of To- 
ronto is in the habit of lecturing lis 
office staff from the junior partner 
down, and Tommy, the office boy, 
comes in for his full share of the 


admonition. That his words were ap- 
preciated was made evident to the 
lawyer by conversation between 


‘Tommy and another office boy on the 
same floor which he recently over 
heard. 

“Wotcher wages?” asked the other 
boy. 

‘Ten thousand a year,” replied 
Tommy. 

“Aw, e’wan!” 

“Sure,” insisted Tommy un- 
abashed. ‘Four dollars week in 
cash, an’ de rest in legal advice.”— 


Everybody’s Magazine. 
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DURING the first half of 1908 we made these changes fromr one state to another; in 
every case by recommendation. 1a, to Tenn. E, Theo. Manning, Horne Lake to 
Cumberland Gap. Ky. to N. Y. C. F. McCarthy, St. Mary’s to Benson Mills. Mx. to WN. ¥., 
Fred F. Locke, Kittery to Randolph. Mass. to N, /. Elizabeth Seeber, Northampton to 
East Orange; to NV. Y. Alice 8. Fordham, Wellesley to Greenport, Dora L, Johnson, North. 
ampton to Lakemont, Mildred H. Kent, South Hadley to Rockville Centre, Elizabeth Bliss, 
Northampton to Watertown, Edna Terry, Northampton to Whitehall, R. W. Crowell, Amherst 
to Yonkers; to Vt, Josephine B, Emerson, Northampton to Middlebury; to Pa. Elmer A. 
Pratt, Amherst to Meadville. Micu. to NV. Y. Mabel Geib, Otsego to Lockport; to 0. Gertrude 
Miller, Kalamazoo to Warren. MINN, to ¥. ¥.John B. Corcoran, Minneapolis to New Palta 
normal. N. Y.to Mass. John Hart, Syracuse, and two others to Northampton; to Mount. 
Lillian Hull, Newark to Great Falls; to N./J. Lucy A. Gardiner, Fayetteville to Matawan, 
Florence M. Ford Oneonta to Bloomfield; to 0. Harley A, Miner, Oneonta, and Mildred Hep- 
pell, Mohawk to Warren, Leonora Armstrong, Rochester to Perry; to Pa. De Forest Brane, 
Cuba to Warren. NovA Scotia toN. Y. Jenny I. Macleod, Woliville to Lake Placid. 0. to 
Conn., Theodora Blakeslee, Delaware to Winsted; to V. Y. Pearl Candee, Cincinnati to Lock- 
ort. PA. to Me. Joseph L. Cora, Lewisburg to University of Maine; to V. Y. Richard Fish, 

ilton to Waverly; to W. Va. Chester P. Higby, Lewisburg to Fairmount. Vt. to N. ¥ 


Elizabeth M. Aitken, Woodstock to Luzerne. W. Va. to O. Florence M. Ramsay, Sistersville 
to Warren. 
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MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sthos;*ana Pamfltes 

and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gevern- 

cape, ee every department of instruction; recommends good schools te parents. Call em of 
a 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


‘VACANCIE 





No use to specify We have them is large numbers, 


from all parts of the country, in all kinds of schools 
and for all kinds of teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College President, from $40 a 
month to $5,000 a year Write now and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free. 
| Address THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. J. Albert, Manager, 378 Wabash 
| Avenue, Chicago, Tl. 





70 Fifth Avenue 


T* Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Ave 


Recommends college and norma! graduates, specialists, and other teachers to col , publie 
| and private schools. Advises parents about schools. Wu. O. Pratt, Manager. 





| 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department werk im 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Pena- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month or further 
information,address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 


101 Market St., }arrisburg, Pa., 15643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
| 
Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
| Positions. Send for circulars. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 





Assists Teachers in Obtaining 


SABINS’ 
Henry Sabin 





EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
| During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne- 
|sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idahe, 
| Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


Manhattan Building. Drs Morinss, Iowa, 





A. SCOTT & CO, Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © “c.2°nencon strect, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE : 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 





OF BOSTON, 
20 Boylston St. 
Correspondence invited. 


gee gE gee eeeeees 
Winship We have uncqualed facilities for placing teachers in 


every part of the ceuntry. 
Teachers’ 


29-A Beacon St. 
 AECACY Leng distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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Boston, Mass. 
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November 5, 1908 














The Development of the 
REMINGTON 


is the History of the Writing Machine 





New Models, 10 and 11, Now Ready 


Model 10, with Column Selector 
Model 13, with built-in Tabulator 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Every where. 





MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 











/ ee 
**Baby’s Best Friend” 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Chapped Hands and Chafing. 

For your protection the genuine is put up in non- 
refillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” wifh Mennen’s 
face on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents. 
Sample free. 

Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 
the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Savrple / 


Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Orienta! Odor No 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) Samples 
Specially prepared for the nursery. So:d only at Stores 




















Schoolroom Exercises 


Thanksgiving 


Christmas 


BY ELLA M. POWERS 


A collection of Exercises and Recitations 
for [Thanksgiving and Christmas, adapted 
for Primary, Intermediate, and 
Ungraded Schools. 


.. Paper: Price, 25 Cents ... 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price in stamps 
or silver 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING (CO. 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 








School Superintendents 





THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC 
CLOCK and PROGRAM SYSTEM 
supplies uniform and correct time to all 
class-rooms, atstomatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on 
any desired program. 


Send for ESTIMATES and BUL- 
LETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR 
GENERATORS, ETC., for School 
Laboratories, adopted by N. Y. Board 
of Education. See bulletin No. 106. 


Factory and works at Stamford,Conn. 





Engineering Specialty Company, Mfrs. 
143 Liberty Street, New York 




















